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The following is the Draft of the First Report of the Committee of the Fabian 
Research Department which for the past 18 months has been investigating the subject 


of “ The Control of Industry.” 


The Draft is given as submitted by Sidney and 


Beatrice Webb and ordered by Sub-Committee No. 2 to be printed for submission to 


the Committee as a whole. 


The present Report deals with the question “Can the 


Organisation of Industry be based exclusively on Associations of Producers ?” 
It will be followed by two further Reports on other branches of the subject. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TT" Committee of Enquiry into the Control of Indus- 
try began its investigations with a definite purpose. 
We are familiar with the disadvantages of the 
present system of the control of industry by the individual 
owners of the instruments of production, inspired by the 
motive of their own pecuniary gain and employing at wages 
a propertyless proletariat. We believe that this system of 
control by a class of property owners, intent on private 
riches—involving the lifelong economic subjection of the 
great mass of the population, and the annual appropriation 
of something like one-half of the produce by one-ninth of 
the community—can, and will, and should be superseded 
by an organisation of industry deliberately based on the 
advantage of the community as a whole. We are agreed 
in recognising that, in the words of the “ Basis” of the 
Fabian Society, not only land, but also “such industrial 
capital as can conveniently be managed socially,” must be 
freed from individual or class ownership, and vested in the 
community for the common benefit. But about the manner 
in which industry will be organised when this has been 
effected there is no identical vision. We seek to clear our 
minds on the point. 

We make the assumption that the organisation of the 
future will grow out of the organisation of the present. 
Whatever modifications or improvements may be effected— 
whatever actual innovations the distant future may have 
in store for us—we are necessarily confined, so far as the 
building of the immediate future is concerned, to what we 
ve, at any rate in sample, already among us. Many 





experiments have been tried or are now in process. What 
does the experience that we have had of the working of 
these various alternatives teach us as to their probable 
future ? What light can we gain from the facts of to-day 
as to the constitutional structure, so far as industry is 
concerned, of the State of To-morrow ? 

We have, accordingly, set ourselves to discover what are 
the characteristic features, and what the actual results of 
all the various ways in which, apart from the normal 
capitalist system, in the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy and the United States, industry has lately 
been, or is now being, organised and controlled. In order to 
keep our work within manageable compass, we have excluded 
from our purview agriculture in all its forms, including the 
handling and bringing to market of all descriptions of agricul- 
tural produce. We have also excluded the organisation of 
credit and of banking in all its phases, and likewise the 
various issues connected with currency, with the ownership 
of land apart from its use, and with taxation, whether of 
land, or rent, or income, or commodities. What we deal 
with is the production of manufactured commodities, and 
the distribution of these and all other requisites of life, in 
a community of the size and complexity and degree of 
civilisation of the countries of Western Europe. 

In a densely-peopled community of high and complex 
civilisation production is necessarily, for the most part, 
separated from consumption. We doubt whether in the 
United Kingdom to-day there is a single family or group of 
individuals that produces even the bulk of what it consumes, 
however frequent this may have been in the Middle Ages. 
We are faced everywhere with what seem to be two opposing 
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interests—the interest of the producer and the interest of 
the consumer. This fundamental cleavage (which has, of 
course, no connection with the conflict between ‘‘ Labour ” 
and “ Capital ”’) is none the less real and persistent because 
all producers are consumers, and because we can imagine 
that all adult healthy consumers might be also producers. 
They can never be both producers and consumers of the 
same commodity, to the same extent, or at the same time. 
But without begging any questions, this cleavage is, in fact, 
so marked as to give us, for the purposes of classification, 
the most useful grouping. In the first part of our Report 
we shall deal with those alternatives to the capitalist owner- 
ship of the instruments of production which have arisen in 
the interest of the actual producers ; in the second part of 
our Report with forms of industrial organisation, whether 
voluntary or compulsory, initiated by or in the interests 
of the consumers and citizens as such; and in the final 
section with those incipient forms of industrial organisation 
already making their appearance which aim at harmonising 
the interests of the consumer and the producer, and which 
are based, whether consciously or not, on the recognition of 
a partnership, within a Democracy at once political and 
industrial, between those who make and those who use. 
The present draft Report deals only with Part I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE INDIVIDUAL PRODUCER. 


First, in logical order, comes the case of the individual 
producer, who works by himself, with his own tools, on 
material which he either himself extracts from the earth 
or purchases from others; the whole product thus being 
and remaining his own property, until he exchanges it for 
some equivalent desired by him. Here we seem to have, in 
fullest manifestation, the worker his own master, free from 
subjection to any man, enjoying the whole product of his 
labour. What suggestion does this afford us for the future ? 
He is not necessarily obsolete. It is often taken for granted 
that, with the progress of the machine industry and of 
production for profit under the capitalist system, the 
individual producer has either disappeared or is, at any 
rate, on the point of disappearing. This we find to be far 
from the case.* Apart from agriculture, in which the 
peasant proprietor or small holder still fills a large place, 
no small part of the manufacture of commodities is, in all 
the countries of Western Europe, still conducted by men 
working with their own hands and their own tools, and 
selling for their own benefit the product of their toil ; whilst 
an even larger proportion of services are similarly provided, 
together with a considerable share of retail distribution and 
petty transport. This is true to a large extent in France, 
alike in Paris, in the provincial towns, and in the rural 
districts. It is true to an enormous extent throughout 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Even in the 
highly developed industrial organisation of the United 
Kingdom the individual working cutler or silver worker in 
Sheffield still has his place, whilst much of the industry 
of Birmingham and the Black Country is also carried on 
by independent little working craftsmen. Even in London, 
amid every kind of capitalist enterprise, we find the scientific 
instrument maker and the watchmaker surviving as inde- 


* It is interesting to note that this is, for the most part, the way in 
which the “ professional "’ services are organised. The vast majority 
of doctors and midwives, a large proportion of the nurses, nearly all the 
solicitors and barristers, practically all the writers of books of every 
kind, such artists as painters and sculptors, the musical composers and 
the dramatists, with most of the singers and executants of music, are 
independent producers. With these highly specialised brainworkers 
we are not directly concerned in this report. 





pendent craftsmen, along with the dressmaker, the tailor, and 
the hand bootmaker. In many a small town the butcher, 
the baker, the saddler, the cooper, the tin-smith, the barber, 
and the innkeeper ply their trades, often on no larger a 
scale, and with hardly more capitalistic an organisation, 
than in the Middle Ages. Many a village still rejoices in 
its independent working blacksmith. Everywhere we find 
the independent craftsman holding his own in the extensive 
business of repairing, whether it be the mending of chair- 
bottoms, of tinware, of furniture, of clothing, of boots, of 
jewellery, of watches, or of bicycles. Of the ubiquitous and 
extensive work of washing clothes, by far the larger pro- 
portion is still done by independent workers. When we 
consider the distribution of commodities, we have to note 
the innumerable small retail shopkeepers, the peripatetic 
sellers of fish and vegetables, the town costermongers, the 
hawkers and pedlars of every kind, who are, as they say, 
*‘on their own.” There are still on all our coasts thousands 
of independent fishermen, taking out their own boats and 
nets; sometimes even, at seaside resorts, boatmen using 
their own boats, and bath-chairmen wheeling their own 
bath-chairs. Even the great industry of transport, highly 
organised as it has become, leaves still surviving the little 
country carrier jogging from village to village; here and 
there an independent ferryman ; and up and down the coun- 
try a fair sprinkling of cabmen and flymen possessing their 
own vehicles and horses. 

The question arises : how far do these individual producers 
escape the capitalist control of industry; how far are they, 
in fact as well as in form, their own masters ; how far does 
this seeming or real economic independence secure to them 
a reasonable livelihood in return for labour? Judged by 
these tests, individual producers divide themselves into three 
main groups, differing widely in economic characteristics, 
but separated one from the other by no rigid line. 

We have, first, the individual craftsmen needing practi- 
cally no apparatus or material, or not more than they can 
themselves easily procure; working directly for private 
customers and for the personal consumption or enjoyment 
of these. Of this class we may take as types the jobbing 
house-carpenter, the little dressmaker who makes up the 
customer’s own material, or the independent washerwoman, 
together with the cobbler of shoes, and, indeed, all sorts of 
little repairers of the customer’s own property, whether this 
be clothing or furniture, watches or bicycles. With them we 
may include such cabmen or flymen or boatmen or bath- 
chairmen as own their own vehicles. 

We have, in the second place, a host of independent pro- 
ducers who, though they work directly for the personal 
consumption of private customers, are continuously depen- 
dent for their wares, their raw material or their tools on the 
wholesale dealer or other traders. The publican, the retail 
shopkeeper, the hawker or pedlar, and the bespoke tailor 
belong to this class of individual producers. In nearly all 
cases they will be found to be employing other people’s 
labour, even if it be only that of members of their own 
family and family connections. They fall, really, for all 
that they work with their own hands, into the category of 
small masters. 

Thirdly, the most numerous class of individual producers 
are those craftsmen who work “ for the trade,”’ and who are 
dependent, both for buying their raw material and buying 
or hiring their instruments of production, and also for selling 
their manufactured products, on wholesale or retail traders. 
Of such are most of the cutlers of Sheffield, the toolmakers 
and other craftsmen in metal of the Midlands, the London 
cabinet-makers, and the fishermen round our coasts, in s0 
far as they are neither in wage-earning employment nor 
catering directly for the personal consumption of private 
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customers. These, too, are often small masters, uniting the 
proceeds of their own manual labour with a profit made on 
the labour of those whom they employ. 

Of these three classes of individual producers it is only 
the first who can be deemed really autonomous and econo- 
mically independent—the craftsman working directly for 
the personal use or consumption of the private customer, 
without employing subordinate labour, and needing no 
elaborate tools or costly material for which he has to pay 
others. His work, whether it be carpentering or dress- 
making or mending or washing, or propelling or driving his 
own vehicle, is really in the nature of personal service, 
rendered successively to an uncertain series of customers, 
and remunerated by the piece instead of by a fixed weekly 
wage. Against the sense of personal freedom, in that he 
calls no one man master, must be set the disadvantage of 
uncertainty as to continuity and sufficiency of livelihood. 
The independent producer is risking, not merely the lack of 
profit or the loss of his capital, but an actual failure of liveli- 
hood for himself and his family. What is less apparent but 
of even greater social import is that, of the individual pro- 
ducers at work at any given moment, a certain proportion 
are not making the equivalent of a “ living wage,” and are 
struggling on, submitting, in the often vain hope of “ pulling 
through,” to a lowering of the standard of life for their 
families and themselves, and often to a reduction of earnings 
which is disastrous also to those in competition with them. 
There is no Trade Union rate and no Legal Minimum Wage 
for individual producers, and, so long as they remain abso- 
lutely autonomous and isolated, no conceivable plan of 
enforcing such a minimum of civilised life. As regards the 
likelihood of persistence, we have to note that, in so far as 
the personal service of individual producers is now rendered 
to the rich, and is only called for because of their riches, the 
demand will be lessened with every approach to equality of 
wealth. We may expect individual production of this type 
to attract only persons of particular temperament, and, 
except as regards persons of special gifts or exceptional 
talents, to be always failing in continuity of livelihood. But 
there is in the nature of things no reason why in a state of 
economic equality one individual should not exchange his 
commodity or service for the commodity or service of another 
individual, if he prefers so to do, without entering into co- 
operative processes; retaining, like the artist, complete 
freedom to produce for one customer after another, to what- 
ever extent and in whatever manner the producer chooses. It 
will, however, be necessary, in the public interest, for steps 
to be taken to secure in every case the maintenance of a 
sufficiently high standard of life. We can imagine the 
individual producers of this class joining together, either 
voluntarily or compulsorily, in a sort of modern analogue of 
the medieval Guild, which would, by enforcing suitable 
regulations, restrain the disastrous competition of its mem- 
bers in lowering prices and provide, by a common fund, 
against discontinuity of employment and other calamities. 
Such an association we find, for instance, in various forms 
among such brainworking “ individual producers” as doctors 
or lawyers, and in sporadic co-operative groups of nurses 
and other minor professionals. Subject to some effective 
protection of the standard of life, we see no reason why 
individual producers of this type should not continue, as an 
exception, among the manual workers in any possible 
Socialist State. 

The case is different with regard to the individual pro- 
ducers of the second and third types. 

The individual producer who is dependent on the whole- 
sale trader for his raw material or for his tools or machinery 
is, for all his parade of autonomy, really in a position of 
economic dependence, and he sometimes suffers gross 





oppression from the owner of the raw material and instru- 
ments of production, to whom he has to pay tribute in 
the form of rent or exorbitant prices. Moreover, he is 
usually inefficient in his production or service, partly because 
he is working with inefficient instruments and on low-class 
material, and partly because he is always being ground down 
in his standard of life by the owners of one or other of the 
instruments of production. His economic helplessness is, 
in fact, such that he usually finds himself charged, either in 
rent or hiring, or in monopoly prices for material, “ all that 
the trade will bear,” so that nothing but a scanty living is 
left. In many cases the individual producer stands at the 
mercy of the great transport agencies; and he finds the 
railway and shipping freights, together with the market 
charges, take from his product everything that they can 
possibly extract short of stopping the traffic altogether. We 
can see no future for these surviving remnants of an obso- 
lescent industrial order. 

The economic subjection is even worse in the case of the 
third class of so-called independent producers, who find 
themselves between the two grindstones of the capitalist 
trader who sells to them or loans to them their instruments 
of production and the capitalist trader who buys from 
them the product of their labour. These little individual 
producers, always blossoming out into transient expansion 
as small masters, are, in fact, themselves victims of the 
‘“* sweating system.”” Owing to the fact that they are profit- 
makers and not in employment as wage-carners, they 
cannot combine in Trade Unions, whilst the smallness of 
their enterprise usually exempts them from any effective 
legal protection in the form of Factory Acts. Oppressed by 
the wholesale and retail traders on cither side of them, they 
become in their turn potent instruments of oppression of 
those whom they employ, whether these are members of their 
own families or the most helpless individuals of the wage- 
earning class. Under any conceivable Socialist organisation 
of industry the second and third classes of individual pro- 
ducers would have to be emancipated from the economic 
control and exaction to which they are subject. They 
present, in fact, some of the worst examples of the sweating 
system. 

In some exceptional cases, indeed, a group of individual 
producers of this kind may, by combination, emancipate 
themselves from the trader, and get into direct relation with 
the consumer. They may thus approximate to our first 
tvpe, and make a secure place for themselves. We have, 
for instance, the interesting case of the basket-makers of 
Villaines, a French village in the Department of Indre-et- 
Loire, who were assisted in 1849 to form a co-operative 
socicty, Les Ouvriers Vanniers, for the joint marketing of 
their industrial product. After two-thirds of a century of 
successful working, the society has now over 150 members, 
each representing a basket-making family. These families 
have all their own separate tools ; they buy individually the 
osiers out of which they make their wares; and they pro- 
duce as and when they individually choose. But in order 
to secure a more profitable market for their baskets than a 
dealer would afford, and at the same time more continuous 
and less costly sales than individual peddling to the con- 
sumers would provide, they agree to make the exact size and 
kind of baskets that their committee decides on, and to 
bring them to the Society’s warehouse, where each family is 
paid for its own produce at a fixed rate per basket. The 
stock is then sold by the president and secretary at the best 
prices they can obtain, principally to vineyard proprietors 
for their own use. The difference between the proceeds and 
the sum advanced to the producers provides, first, the small 
expenses of administration, then a small reserve fund, and 
finally a balance handed over to each producer, in proportion 
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to the amount of his production at the periodical winding-up 
of the Society, which takes place at any agreed date (usually 
every twenty years), subject, at each period, to reconstitu- 
tion and continuance.* 

In Germany these combinations of individual producers, 
either for the more advantageous purchase of their raw 
materials, or for the more advantageous selling of their 
independent products, exist in some numbers, though 
principally in connection with agricultural production. 
Here, however, it is the small master system that is assisted 
and maintained, not that of the independent individual 
handicraftsman. Apart from nearly 500 co-operative 
societies enabling the agricultural smallholders to get 
electrical or water power, or agricultural machinery, there 
seem to be several hundred societies by which the little 
master tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, bakers, glaziers, 
house decorators, gold and silver lace makers, watchmakers, 
barbers, butchers and ironmongers co-operate in order to 
buy, on wholesale terms, the raw materials of their little 
manufacturing concerns. Some of these co-operative buying 
societies have attained considerable dimensions, having a 
large annual turnover, substantial profits, and sometimes a 
control over the whole trade. The Glaziers and Watch- 
makers’ Buying Societies of Berlin are said to have transac- 
tions running into many millions of marks, whilst the Gold 
and Silver Lacemakers’ Society has a turnover of £80,000, 
and regulates the whole industry. Other successful societies 
of this nature are the Master Bakers’ Society of Bremer- 
haven, the Guild of Master Bakers of Oldenburg, the 
Haircutters’ Society of Dortmund, the Tailors’ Society of 
Elberfeld, the Master Paperhangers’ Society of Munich, 
and the Frankfort Buying Society for Electro-plated Goods. 
The forty separate local societies of Master Shoemakers and 
those of the Master Tailors have each formed federal unions 
for purchasing their raw material, giving orders to the 
extent of over £100,000 per annum.{ The Co-operative 
Selling Societies are much more difficult to establish and 
maintain, as they involve a high degree of commercial 
aptitude. But taking from the individual handicraftsman 
his momentarily unsaleable product in the dead season, 
and managing to dispose of it when the busy season comes 
round, they might theoretically effect a desirable regularising 
of industry, and in this way enable the individual producer 
to survive.§ 

We are not aware of the existence of any such Co-operative 
Purchasing Societies or Co-operative Selling Societies, based 





* “ A French Co-operative Society at Villaines,’’ by Leslie F. Scott 
in Economic Journal, December, 1893 ; Les Coopératives de Production 
dans Vindustrie, by Edouard Dufour (Geneva, 1913), p. 21. 


+ We have found most information about them in Das Genossen- 
schaftswesen in Deutschland, by Dr. Wygodzinski (1910). 


}¢ Akin to these co-operative buying societies of small master crafts- 
men are the analogous societies formed in Germany by grocers and 
other retail shopkeepers in leather, coal, etc., and by hotel keepers, 
small breweries, etc., for the production of mineral waters, etc. Of 
these there seem to be over 500, the largest being the Breslau Kolonial 
Waaren Wholesale Union, with a turnover of £200,000, including a 
bakery, a coffee-roasting department, and a mineral water factory. A 
similar society for Wiirtemberg has a turnover of £112,500. These 
societies form part of the organised attempt to maintain the small 
shopkeeper and small master craftsman against the capitalist factory. 

§ Particulars of these Co-operative Selling Societies are difficult to 
obtain ; but it does not seem that their number reaches, in all Germany, 
as much as one hundred, or their aggregate membership to 5,000, and of 
these most are connected with agriculture. The others are societies 


not so much of individual handicraftsmen as of small masters of the 
most diverse kind. Thus, the only one reported as specially successful 
is the Niederrheinische Premierjusschmelze Society, founded at Krefeld 
in 1897 for the sale of bye-products of small butchers’ slaughterhouses. 
(Das Genossenschafiswesen in Deutschland, by Dr. Wygodzinski, 
pp. 255-6.) 





upon individual production, in the United Kingdom or the 
United States, so far as any manufacturing industry is 
concerned. With agriculture, and the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce, we are not dealing. 

It would be interesting to enquire whether the wholesale 
traders in this country afford to the small shopkeepers 
greater facilities and assistance than the wholesale traders 
of Germany, or why it is that the little shopkeepers of 
Great Britain have not co-operated in their own defence 
against the great “department stores,” the widespread 
** multiple shops,”’ and the Co-operative Movement. 

But though this co-operation of individual producers merely 
for purchasing raw materials, or for selling their product, 
remains as a theoretically possible protection for the handi- 
craftsman, we find that it is, in fact, for the most part, only 
an adjunct and a buttress of the “ small master” system, 
and, as such, does not concern us here. It is the rarest 
thing in the world to find an individual producer who is 
not also an employer of wage labour. What we do find in 
various countries is the producers combining together, not 
merely to purchase materials or sell the product, but also 
to manufacture collectively for the common account, and 
jointly to own both the materials and the instruments of 
their manufactory. This leads us out of individual produc- 
tion to Associations of Producers, frequently called Produc- 
tive Co-operative Societies. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CONCEPTION OF THE “ SELF-GOVERNING WorKSHOP.” 


The first definite form taken by the aspiration for the 
democratic control of industry, as soon as the Socialist idea 
emerges out of the stage of Utopian Communism, seems 
always to have been that of a voluntary association of 
workmen themselves collectively owning the instruments 
of production, jointly directing their own industry, and 
sharing among themselves their common product. Organisa- 
tions of this type which have, since 1831, arisen chiefly in 
France, Belgium, England, Italy and Germany, have 
usually been called Societies for Co-operative Production, 
or “ Self-governing Workshops.” Such associations appear 
both to avoid many of the difficulties of the independent 
individual producer, and to offer an easy and a logical 
alternative to the capitalist system. At one stroke the 
co-operating workers are emancipated from their subjection 
to an employer and are enabled to enjoy the whole product 
of their labour. And whilst the self-governing workshop 
can easily be brought into operation on a small scale, there 
seems at first sight no reason why a similar organisation 
should not eventually be applied to the whole of industry. 
If the manual workers in factories and mines were to associate 
in the ownership of the instruments of their production, 
govern their own lives on democratic principles, and dispose 
as they chose of the products of their labour, they would, 
as it appears to the ardent enthusiast, thereby become 
free men. It may be, as is sometimes added, that the 
manual workers would need, at first, to make use of more 
property than they jointly owned, and might require also 
brainworkers (as managers, skilled engineers, ete.), whose 
services they were incapable of finding within their own 
ranks. The community of manual workers would, in that 
case, simply hire the additional capital and the superior 
brainworkers that they required, for as long as they required 
them; and to that extent their enjoyment of the whole 
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product would be temporarily diminished by the interest 
and salaries that they would have to pay. But the direction 
of their working lives would be in their own hands. As Serf- 
dom has passed into Wagedom, so it is predicted, Wagedom 
will in this way pass into freedom. Not the Socialists only, 
but also some of the professional economists * have looked 
for a general evolution along these lines of the whole wage- 
earning class into co-operatively producing groups. Such 
an organisation of industry has the great practical advantage 
that it could be developed in many different ways. Groups 
of workmen in particular industries might combine their 
individual savings to establish their own co-operative 
enterprises; sometimes obtaining loans of capital from 
philanthropic friends, sometimes gradually buying out a 
capitalist employer who might be willing to leave part of 
the purchase money in the business at interest ; sometimes 
simply acquiring share after share in a joint-stock enterprise, 
until they obtained actually a controlling influence. In 
other cases, a Trade Union might use its accumulated capital 
to start a business in its own craft, which, with the assured 
support of all the manual workers, would prove the 
superiority of this democratic organisation of industry by 
gradually absorbing to itself an ever-increasing proportion 
of the whole trade. On the other hand, the evolution might 
be quickened, and the initial difficulties surmounted, by 
the intervention of a Government sympathetic with the 
manual workers, which should advance capital, or lend 
State credit, to such co-operative associations, and favour 
them in the award of Government contracts; or even 
transfer to such associations of producers the mines, the 
railways or the means of production of this or that industry, 
after the capitalist owners had been, by one means or another, 
expropriated. 

It was a vision of an organisation of industry according 
to this type that inspired the Socialism of Louis Blane in 
France, of Ferdinand Lassalle in Germany, and, if not of 
Karl Marx himself, at any rate of many of the Marxian 
exponents in the German Social Democratic Party for a 
whole generation.t| Whether or not the Socialism of 
Robert Owen, or the inchoate Socialism that was at the back 
of the Chartist movement, can be said to have been based 
on a similar vision, that of their successors, the Christian 
Socialists of the England of 1848, certainly was, and similar 
aspirations continued for generation after generation to 
influence the British Trade Union movement. An analogous 
idea of industrial organisation, in a larger and more com- 
plicated form, underlies, as we shall subsequently point out, 


* For instance, John Stuart Mill, in some of his phases. 

7 For a careful discussion of this point see La Coopération Neutre et 
la Coopération Socialiste, by Emile Vandervelde (Paris, 1913, 226 pp.). 
Compare the writings of Lassalle, in Reden und Schriften, Vol. III. 
(Berlin, 1898) ; Die Voraussetzunden des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben 
der Sozial Demokratie, by E. Bernstein (Stuttgart, 1899). Vandervelde 
observes that “* The Co-operative Movement and the Socialist Move- 
ment were, at the start, united, in the minds of Owen, Buchez, and the 
Rochdale Pioneers, all of whom meant, by way of Co-operation, to attain 
Socialism. The two began to diverge when Louis Blanc, Lassalle, and 
in England the Christian Socialists, condemned or threw into the back- 
ground the Associations of Consumers, and placed all their hopes in the 
Associations of Producers. The divorce was completed, in Germany as 
in France, as soon as scepticism about the Associations of Producers 
came to be added to the contempt for the Associations of Consumers. 
: » . Eventually the time came when the Socialists of the Continent, 
in face of the results attained by the English Co-operators in their 
Associations of Consumers, were led to consider how to restore contact 
between the Co-operative Movement and the general Labour Movement, 
This was found by the genius of Edouard Anseele . . . and hence the 
foundation of the Vooruit Society in 1881 is, in the history of Co- 
operation, a date as important, perhaps, as that of the Rochdale 
Pioneers.” (La Coopération Neutre et la Coopération Socialiste, by 
Emile Vandervelde, Paris, 1913, p. 64.) 


the modern Syndicalist movement. It is accordingly this 
conception that first demands our attention. 


CHAPTER III. 
ASSOCIATIONS OF PRODUCERS IN FRANCE.* 


France is the classic country for attempts to realise, in 
the form of the self-governing workshop, the ideal of a 
democratic control of industry. This is perhaps due, not 
so much to the writings of Charles Fourier,t to which 
the idea might be traced—and to the influence of 
which such a philanthropic creation as the celebrated 
“ familistére ” of Guise ¢ directly owes its origin—as to the 
practical propaganda of P. J. B. Buchez.§ At his instance, 
and with his help, a small group of skilled craftsmen in 
Paris started in business in 1831 as cabinet-makers, pro- 
posing to save up the requisite capital as they went along, 
to pay the same wages to all, and to accumulate the profits 
as common property. This association hardly got under 
way, and lasted only a few months. Another, composed 
of working jewellers, started in 1834, was much more 
successful. It continued in existence, with more or less 
profit, down to 1848, or, including successive societies that 
arose out of it by reconstruction, even down to 1896, when 
it was finally bought up, as a going concern, by its manager. 
But the real disseminator of the idea of the self-governing 
workshop as the Socialist type of industrial organisation was 
Louis Blane, whose studies of the terrible periods of 
unemployment to which the workmen of Paris were then 
subject led him to the idea of “ self-employment ” on the 





* Materials for the study of Co-operative Production in France are 
too abundant and varied to permit of more than summary reference. 
The Government Reports on Les Associations Ouvriéres de Production, 
by Arthur Fontaine (Office du Travail, 1897), and Les Associations pro— 
fessionelles ouvriéres, by Charles Moron (4 vols., Office du Travail, 1899- 
1904), contain a vast amount of detailed historical information. The 
Bulletin de Office du Travail, for October, 1912, gives the statistics for 
1911. The documents of the separate societies (rules, reports, accounts, 
etc.) are difficult to obtain, though many of them appear in the organ 
of the Federated Associations of Producers, L’ Association Ouvriére, 
which has appeared three times a month since 1894, and which enables 
the current controversies to be followed. The principal books are : 
Les Coopératives de Production dans T Industrie, by Edouard Dufour 
(Geneva, 1913, 150 pp. with useful bibliography); Les Associations 
Ouvriéres et les Associations Patronales, by P. Hubert Valleroux (Paris, 
1899, 361 pp.); L’ Evolution Coopérative en France, by Camille Gorju 
(3 vols., Paris, 1910-11); Le Régime Coopératif, by Bernard Lavergne 
(Paris, 1908); Discours ei ecrits sur la Coopération de Production, by 
Raphael Barré (Paris, 1900); Les Associations Ouvriéres et Patronales, 
by R. Merlin (Paris, 1899, 515 pp.) ; Les Associations Ouvriéres de Pro- 
duction, by J. Cernesson (Paris, 1911, 301 pp.) ; Essais sur le Mouvement 
ouvrier en France, by Daniel Halévy (Paris, 1901). 

+ See Traité de l Association domestique et agricole (Paris, 1822, 2 vols.); 
the journals La Phalanstére, 1833-4; La Phalange, 1838-43, then 
changed to La Democratie pacifique; see also Victor Considérant’s 
great book, La Destinée Sociale, 1838-44. 

¢ For the Familistére at Guise see the subsequent section on “ The 
Transformation of Capital.” 

§ For Phillipe Joseph Benjamin Buchez (1796-1865) see the notice 
by his disciple Ott in Le Journal des Economistes, February, 1865, and 
the brief biography in Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 1908, Le Journal 
des Sciences Morales et politiques (1831-3), L’ Européen (1835-8), and 
L’ Atelier, and the interesting monograph Le Mouvement ouvrier au 
début de la Monarchie de Juillet (1830-4), by Octave Festy (Paris, 1908). 
He became M.D. in 1825, and practised in Paris, but devoted himself 
largely to philanthropy and social politics. He was one of the founders 
of the French Carbonari, a leading member of the Saint Simonians, 
founder, with Roux Lavergne, of the so-called ** Neo-Catholic School,”’ 
prominent supporter of Louis Blanc. In 1848 he was elected President 
of the National Assembly. After the coup d tat of 1851 he retired into 
private life. His principal works were Essai dun Traité Complet de 
Philosophie, du point de vue de catholicisme et du progrés (Paris, 3 vols., 
1838-40), and Jistoire Parlémentaire de la Révolution Frangaise 


(Paris, 40 vols., 1834-8 ; in 6 vols., 1846). 
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basis of a wage proportionate to the family, and an equal 
sharing of the common product.* When, in 1848, Louis 
Blanc was lifted to power as a member of the Republican 
Government and Buchez himself was elected President of 
the National Assembly, the idea had a great vogue among 
all classes and among all sections of opinion. Some two 
hundred working-class associations of one sort or other were 
started, two-thirds of them in Paris, of which Ugo Rabbeno 
estimates that seventy or eighty were genuine associations 
of producers. Much has been made of the vote by the 
Assembly in July, 1848, of three million frances in aid of 
working-class industry, but more than one-third of this was 
allocated to small employers ; and it does not appear that 
more than forty-one of the associations of producers received 
State assistance. Their wide adoption must be attributed 
rather to the state of public opinion. These fourscore little 
“* self-governing workshops ”’ of tailors, shoemakers, painters 
and decorators, file cutters, printers, pianoforte makers, 
cabinet makers and so forth, nearly all in the skilled handi- 
crafts, were by no means unsuccessful. They promptly 
quarrelled, indeed, among themselves over the exciting 
politics of the time, and sundry attempts at federation did 
not get over all the difficulties. But in many cases their 
career was summarily cut short. The coup d état of 
December, 1851, led to the peremptory suppression by 
the police of all that came to notice. All those at Lyons, 
for instance, were summarily liquidated and closed. Never- 
theless, there were at least thirty-one alive in Paris in 1854, 
having from five to 190 members ; a score or so still survived 
in 1868, and in 1887 Rabbeno found seventeen still at work, 
after thirty-eight years. Three of them were able, in 1908, 
to celebrate a “‘ diamond jubilee.” It is doubtful whether 
of the capitalist enterprises started in 1849-51,} a larger 
proportion survived in 1908 than of these despised co- 
operative societies. The Second Empire in its early years, 
did not encourage, to say the least of it, any kind of working- 
class associations ; but between 1863 and 1869 a new crop of 





* The “ ateliers sociaux ” of the Socialists under Louis Blanc, three 
of which were started, without Government money, to carry out 
Government orders, are, of course, to be distinguished (except by 
unscrupulous or merely ignorant controversialists) from the entirely 
different “‘ ateliers nationaux,” the disastrous experiments in finding 
work for the unemployed labourers, which were started by the anti- 
Socialist section of the Provisional Government, and were managed by 
the opponents of Louis Blanc, partly with the object of discrediting the 
idea. See, for the whole episode, L’Organisation de Travail, by Louis 
Blane (Paris, 1840, and many other editions) ; Histoire des Aleliers 
Nationaux, by Emile Thomas (Paris, 1848)—these two principal 
sources translated and edited by J. A. R. Marriott as The French 
Revolution in its Economic Aspect (Oxford, 1913) ; Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion de 1848, by Louis Blane (2 vols., 1870) ; Histoire de la Révolution 
de 1848, by Garnier-Pagés (3 vols., Paris, 1861); Le Droit au Travail 
au Luxembourg ei a [ Assemblée Nationale, edited by Emile de Girardin 
(1849) ; La République de 1848, by G. Renard, in Histoire Socialiste, by 
J. Jaurés (Vol. IX., p. 272). 

+ At least two societies of 1849 are, in 1914, still existing. One of 
these, the Society of Filecutters, has remained continuously for sixty-five 
years, with the same workshop at the same address in Paris ; always a 
little group of workmen, largely hereditary, jointly owning all their 
little capital, and sharing equally the product of their labour. The 
other is the powerful and successful Association des Ouvriers Lunettiers, 
a great firm of manufacturing opticians, employing over a thousand 
workmen, with a factory in the Department of the Meuse, sharing 
profits, after paying interest on an extensive capital, of which the 
employees only receive a small proportion. ‘The piano makers of Paris 
seem also to come into this category (The Ouvriers Vanniers of Indre-et- 
Loire, already described as a Co-operative Selling Society, also dates 
from this period). For these societies of 1848-51 see Les Co-opératives 
de Production dans Tindustrie, by Edouard Dufour (Geneva, 1913, 151 
pp.) ; Les Associations Professionnelles Ouvriéres, by the Office du Travail 
(Charles Moron), Vol. I., 1899; Le Coopératisme, by A. D. Bancel (Paris, 
1901); Les Associations Ouvriéres et les Associations patronaies, by 
Hubert-Valleroux (Paris, 1899); La Societa Co-operativa di produzione, 
by Ugo Rabbeno (Milan, 1899). 





self-governing workshops on a small scale came into being 
at first purely of working-class origin, derived from the 
deputations of French artisans who were sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1862. Their reports, inspired by what they 
had seen and learnt in England, recommended the formation 
of associations of producers, as in 1848, rather than Trade 
Unions. By the end of 1863 there are seid to have been 
forty existing at Paris. The idea then found favour with 
the middle class, and even with the Court. Banks were 
established for the purpose of affording credit to working- 
class societies. But in 1868 these banks failed, bringing 
down with them nearly all the co-operative societies. 

A new start was not made until after 1880, when a life- 
long co-operator, Benjamin Rampal, bequeathed his fortune 
of £35,000 as a permanent fund for the advance of capital 
to new societies. In 1881 the municipality of Paris began 
to place contracts for works with little associations of pro- 
ducers on favourable terms; and in 1888 the Minister for 
the Interior (Floquet) accorded such associations (by the 
Decree of June 4th, 1888) special privileges with regard to 
Government orders. From 1893 the Government has also 
given small subsidies, or made loans without security at 
2 per cent. interest, to facilitate the establishment of associa- 
tions of producers, the amount provided annually for this 
purpose having now risen to £15,000. The result has been 
the formation of a large number of associations of producers 
in many different industries, the number now (1914) in 
existence being about 500, counting in the aggregate 
about 20,000 shareholding members, employing altogether 
about 25,000 operatives (of whom at least 3,000 are non- 
members), and having a gross annual turnover of nearly 
three million pounds sterling. 

We can do no more here than give in general terms the 
features that seem to us to be distinctive of these French 
enterprises. They scarcely touch what may be deemed 
large scale industries.* They are nearly always in industries 
requiring only a small amount of capital, and able to exist 
on a small scale. The amount of capital per enterprise is 
often only a few hundred pounds; taking the group as a 
whole it is doubtful whether it exceeds an average of £20 
per person employed. The societies are, in fact, nearly 
always in industries employing skilled handicraftsmen, 
making little or no use of artificial power—notably in the 
building, decorating and furnishing trades, various handi- 
crafts in metal and leather, the trades connected with books 
and printing, the makers of scientific instruments, and s0 
on. They are extremely unstable, springing up with com- 
parative ease, but dying with equal rapidity. They are born, 
in fact, at the rate of one a week, but the death-rate about 
equals the birth-rate. After over eighty years of experi- 
ment only about a hundred or so in all France are as much 
as ten years old, and of these only about fifty have had 
twenty years of life. They often arise immediately after 
strikes. They attract usually workmen of exceptional zeal, 
energy and self-devotion, who display the utmost industry 
and self-denial in attempting to build up their enterprise. 
A friendly critic declares that: ‘‘ With nothing in their 
pockets and grandiose ideas in their heads, on the conclusion 
of a strike, these little groups of workmen precipitate them- 


* It may be here noted that at least three attempts have been 
made at Associations of Producers in coal mines, on the principle of 
“the mine for the miners.” But all three—La Mine aux Mineurs at 
Rive de Gier (Loire), La Mine aux Mineurs at Monthieux, and La Mine 
des Petits Chateaux (Saone et Loire)—failed, with the same story of 
lack of (i) adequately skilled management ; (ii) discipline and con- 
tinuity of zeal; and (iii) sufficiently assured market. Four little 
societies of slate quarrymen have also failed, from the same * indis- 
cipline.” (Joseph Cernesson, in L’ Association Ouvriére, March 25th, 


1913.) 
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selves into co-operative production as if to a battlefield. 
They take possession with a sort of religious intoxication, 
singing revolutionary hymns, at one and the same moment 
warriors and apostles. They live as ascetics, and impose 
on themselves most incredible economies, which they endure 
with stoicism. If they are glass-blowers, they willingly 
serve as masons; if they are metal-workers, they will be 
found, in need, slaving away as excavators. They feel 
themselves to be emancipated from serfdom, and go into 
their voluntary drudgery with the faith that it is to endure 
only for a short time. Very naturally this beautiful spon- 
taneous activity proves to be, as it were, only the brief 
blaze of a fire of straw. Very shortly we find indiscipline 
and disorder rampant. One manager after another is got 
rid of . . . I doubt’ (says M. Cernesson) ‘‘ whether, in all 
the little establishments which make up four-fifths of the 
Associations of Producers, there are as many as twenty 
managers of more than two or three years’ standing. . . . 
Most devoted managers, giving themselves heart and soul to 
their societies, are suddenly the victims of some cabal, and 
peremptorily dismissed from office.” * 

Such Associations of Producers depend, for most of their 
capital, on the loans of philanthropists—there is a ““ Rampal 
Foundation ” which advances capital to co-operative societies 
at 3 per cent.—or on the advances from the State, and they 
are persistent beggars for the custom of the Government 
departments, the Municipal Authorities and the Consumers’ 
Co-operative Societies. They have for the past quarter of 
a century been favourites, first of the Governmental authori- 
ties, and latterly of the more conservative-minded economists 
and political thinkers. Their congresses and exhibitions 
are patronised by Ministers and wealthy philanthropists. 
Their members hold aloof from, and are to a large extent 
avowedly hostile to, the French Socialist Party. They 
have, for the most part, apparently little connection with 
French Trade Unionism. The separate enterprises are 
entirely independent of each other; and they compete 
freely with each other—there are nearly seventy separate 
printing societies, nearly a dozen in Paris alone, and actually 
four at Nimes—as well as with capitalist firms, for the trade 
by which they live.t They are, however, mostly members 
of L’ Association Ouvriére, a federation for propaganda and 
mutual education, which advocates profit-sharing and 
co-partnership with capital, and is remarkably similar in 
tone and constitution to the Labour Co-partnership Associa- 
tion of Great Britain. 

The principal feature distinguishing these French “ self- 
governing workshops’ from the English Associations of 
Producers, that we shall presently describe, is their stereo- 
typed constitution. The privileges which the French 
Government accords to them, both in credit and in custom, 
are dependent on their retaining their character of enter- 
prises in the control and management of which the workers 
have an effective part. They are required in all cases to 
have nine out of their twelve directors either employed in 
the enterprise, or, at any rate, workmen engaged in the same 
trade. They are thus prevented from following the line or 
development of the English Associations of Producers, 
which tend, as we shall presently relate, to become, in effect, 
more and more the manufacturing branches of federated 
Associations of Consumers, whose representatives compose 


* Joseph Cernesson, in L’ Association Ouvriére, April 5th, 1913. 


t There are, in Paris, about a dozen separate Co-operative Societies 
of cabmen, some of them dating back thirty or forty years, and operating 
together perhaps a thousand cabs. Unfortunately these societies have 
always refused to unite ; and they are distinguished from the capitalist 
cab companies apparently by the inferiority of their vehicles, horses, 
and stabling ! 





or dominate the managing committee. But this Govern- 
mental stereotyping of the constitution does not extend 
(as in Italy it does) to the equal sharing of the profits among 
all the workers ; and hence it has not prevented the older 
and the more successful among the French associations 
from becoming virtually little partnerships of small masters, 
employing sometimes a majority of wage-earners who are 
not even members, or who are neither eligible to become 
directors, nor to vote for these.* 

Perhaps the most successful of these associations is Le 
Travail, a society of decorative painters, started in 1883 by 
M. Henri Buisson, with seven other workmen associates and 
a capital of £120, which, in 1893, invited the assistance of 
private capitalists to the extent of £20,000, and which, 
still under the same management, is now doing business to 
the extent of £60,000 a year, with an annual profit of £4,000, 
and undertaking the largest Government contracts. It 
divides its profits, as Fourier advised, among labour, capital] 
and talent ; and the workers usually receive as their share 
a bonus of five or six per cent. on wages. Another is Les 
Charpentiers de Paris, now one of the largest joinery works 
in France, doing business to the extent of £80,000 a year, 
continuously under the management of its principal founder, 
M. Favaron, the “ King of the Carpenters.” Other societies 
that have flourished for over twenty years are: Les Fer- 
blantiers de Paris (Menuveau et Cie, makers of tin and zine 
wares), which is over forty years old and has an annual 
turnover of over £30,000, with a profit of two or three 
thousands a year, shared between capital and labour; Les 
Tapissiers de Paris (upholsterers); L’ Union des Serruriers 
(locksmiths and artistic ironworkers) ; L’ Imprimerie Ouvriére 
la Laborieuse (printing works at Nimes); and Les Menuisiers 
(cabinet-makers at Limoges), all of which are remarkable 
for having retained continuously the same director or 
manager. We may cite also three younger societies which, 
following the original suggestion of Buchez, have managed 
to provide themselves with capital as they went along, 
without calling in outside shareholders. The Society of 
Scientific Instrument Makers was founded in 1895, by 
three workmen, whose joint capital amounted only to £48. 
Its capital expenditure has now exceeded £4,000, and there 
are 160 workmen employed in the workshops in Paris which 
it has built for itself. All the workmen are paid equally, 
except the engineer, whose services were found to be needed, 
and who receives the same sort of salary as he would get 
elsewhere. Profits go first to a reserve fund; the surplus 
is shared among capital, labour and various collective 
objects. A still more interesting example is afforded by 
L’ Emancipation, a strictly communist printing society, now 
ten years old, which was started by a tiny group of workmen. 
Its capital is still nominally only £48, but it does £8,000 a 
year business. Its members are all trade unionists. They 
divide among themselves, over and above their wages at 
the trade union rate, none of the profits, which, as Buchez 
would have wished, go either to the reserve fund or to collee- 
tive objects of a social kind. Still more striking, perhaps, is 
L’Union Typographique de Villeneuve St. Georges, founded 
in 1906, out of the movement for the nine hours day, by 
five compositors, which (unlike nearly all the co-operative 
printing societies) lays itself out for high-class book-printing 
on an extensive scale. Though the five original members 
had only about £120 capital, and though the membership is 
still under forty, the society has built up, without outside 


* See an interesting series of three articles on the experience and 
present position of these French Associations of Producers, by Joseph 
Cernesson, in L’ Association Ouvriére, March 15th and 25th, and April 
5th, 1913 (reproduced from the Swiss journal La Co-opération). 
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shareholders, a business which has doubled itsclf year after 
year, and now lias a turnover of £8,000, with an annual 
profit of nearly £900. It owns its admirably fitted workshops 
near Paris, with linotype machines driven by electric power, 
and is practically out of debt. This result is to be ascribed 
to the fact that the associated workmen have, throughout 
the whole seven years of their existence, slaved at their work, 
drawn no penny of profit or interest, and contented them- 
selves with only three-quarters of their wages, the balance 
being lent to the society in order that it may accumulate 
the necessary capital. 

It must, of course, be understood that the foregoing ten 
societies, though more or less typical of perhaps a score of 
others, are “ the pick of the lot.” They stand, in fact, in 
contrast with the great majority of mushroom growths, 
devoid of any strong personality, and for the most part 
destined, as it seems, to instability and early dissolution. 
Nor can it be said, as regards the greater number of them, 
that the moral result is altogether satisfactory. Proudhon 
himself pointed out that “‘ an Association of Producers is 
a group, of which the members, being united only for their 
own interests, are united against all the world.” * 

‘** We have made a mistake in Franee, and we must admit 
it,” regretfully confessed recently an ardent co-operator. 
‘“* We meant to establish co-operative production . . . what 
we have done is merely to create little shopkeeping establish- 
ments which compete with each other, and have just the 
state of mind that the coal-dealer at one corner of the street 
has for the coal-dealer at the other corner.”’+ 

When, by some happy chance, one of these Associations 
attains financial prosperity, it is only too likely that its 
successful members become simply capitalist employers. 
This, indeed, is how Professor Gide sums them up. In the 
long run, he says, “ Their only result has been to enable a 
small number of very exceptional working men to raise 
themselves to the position of employers.’’t 

One of the largest and the best known, though not the 
most successful of these associations, is La Verrerie Ouvriére 
@ Albi, the glass bottle works started in 1895, by members of 
the Glassblowers’ Trade Union, after the unsuccessful Car- 
max strike of 1894. It raised a capital of £20,000, bearing 
no interest, subscribed by co-operative socicties and trade 
unions in different industries. There are no individual 
shareholders whatsoever, but perhaps the determining factor 
was a bequest of £4,000 by a lady for just such an experiment. 
Its constitution was the oceasion of much controversy among 
the French Socialists, one section (the ‘“ Allemanistes,”’ for 
whom M. Jaurés spoke) pleading that the enterprise should 
be organised and controlled by the trade unions at large, 
whilst another (the ‘* Guesdistes,”’ under Jules Guesdes) 
urged the principle of ** the glass works for the glass workers.” 
A compromise was eventually arrived at, on the basis of 
permitting workmen’s societies, whether trade unions or 
co-operative associations, to take up shares, but excluding 
all individual ownership, whether by capitalists or (apart 
from the £4,000 of shares provided by the legacy, which were 
deemed the property of the workers as a whole) by the em- 
ployees, whilst vesting the entire management in a local 
administrative committee, two-thirds of the members of 
which were to be persons employed in the works, elected by 
the local trade union of glassblowers. It was an understood 
thing that the profits were to be devoted wholly to collective 


* La Coopération, by C. Gide, p. 108. 


+ Said in discussion in L’ Association Ouvriére, November 25th, 1912, 


} La Coopération, by C. Gide, p. 101. 


objects (though there was a formal provision that a certain 
share might be distributed among the workmen) ; and that 
the workmen were themselves to manage their own industry. 
Says M. Lavergne, “ The glassblowers of Albi and _ the 
shareholding workmen’s associations of Paris made a wager 
with the world that a proletarian factory might prosper 
without the strict discipline and the autocratic management 
usually assumed to be necessary.” 

The enterprise, started with great Labour and Socialist 
rejoicings in 1895, seemed at first quite successful, attaining 
an output, about 1902, of seven and a half million bottles, 
worth £36,000 a year, and apparently making then a profit 
of £4,000, which sum was handed to the Glassblowers’ Trade 
Union for collective purposes. The workmen assumed the 
control of the technical processes, and the manager was 
only a buyerandasalesman. Subject to the general meeting 
of shareholders, the entire administration was vested in a 
committee of nine ; six of whom, men employed in the works, 
were elected by the local Glassblowers’ Trade Union, the other 
three being the nominees of the other labour organisations 
which had taken shares. But presently the tide turned. 
From 1902 the profits gradually declined, and by 1912 they 
had fallen away to nothing, though the output remained 
fairly stationary. The discipline was bad; there were 
incessant interruptions of work, and much of it was 
inefficiently done. From the revealing correspondence 
published in L’Humanité, in 1912, we see the manager 
resigning his post in disgust at the insubordination and dis- 
order that prevailed, the bulk of the operatives discontented 
with their wages, angry with and insolent towards the whole 
administration, altogether over-rating their own importance 
and claims, and complaining that they were no more free, 
and that their position was financially no better, than under 
capitalist management. As the financial position of the 
undertaking compelled a prompt revision of the method of 
working and rates of pay, a new scheme was prepared, which 
the operatives bitterly resented and struck against. They 
presently resumed work, and a compromise was arrived at. 
We gather that matters failed to go smoothly, and in 1913 
the engineer, Spinetta, also threw up his task in despair. A 
new constitution was formally adopted in June, 1913, 
under which the balance of power on the committee of 
management was reversed. The committee continued as 
before to be elected by the general meeting of shareholders, 
in which the employees had (in respect of the shares deemed 
to belong to them collectively) a maximum of ten votes. 
But only three of its members are now selected from among 
the members of the Glassblowers’ Trade Union of Albi, 
which is affiliated to the French National Federation of 
Glassworkers. Six are selected exclusively from among 
the members of the trade unions or co-operative socictics 
holding shares.* Under this new constitution the enter- 
prise continues for the present to function, with apparently 
indifferent results. Thus, after cightecn years’ working, 
though wages have been paid at the trade union rate, 
no interest or dividend has ever been paid on the £20,920 
subscribed capital; nothing has been put to depreciation 
or reserve (apart from some improvements of the buildings 
and plant), and only a small sum has been devoted to 
collective objects. The continuance of the enterprise is, 
indeed, highly doubtful ; and the “* wager,” as M. Lavergne 
describes it, has certainly not been won. It is only fair to 
add that the commercial ill-success of this co-operativ« 
glassworkers’ association in recent years has been due, as it 


* Statutes of June 29th, 1913; in L’ Association Ouvriére, August 


5th, 1913. 
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seems, in part to the competition of improved and cheaper 
methods of production, which are protected by patents.* 


CHAPTER IV. 
ASSOCIATIONS OF PropucERS IN BELGtuM.tT 


The history of Associations of Producers in Belgium is, in 
many respects, a reflection of that in France. In the excite- 
ment of 1848-9, after three years of extreme distress and 
trade depression, a number of skilled workmen formed such 
societies in Brussels, Liége and Ghent, especially in the 
printing, shoe-making, cabinet-making, cigar-making and 
tailoring trades. Most of them succumbed within a year or 
two from the usual causes; but one survives (L’Alliance 
Typographique), a printing establishment at Brussels 
founded in 1849, which has become virtually a closed part- 
nership of little masters, holding among themselves shares 
of a joint-stock enterprise, and employing a considerable 
majority of wage-workers who are neither shareholders nor 
allowed any share of control. Between 1865 and 1869 there 
was a new crop, following the new crop in France, due partly 
to philanthropic initiative. They had, for the most part, 
an equally short life. One, the Society of Stonecutters and 
Marble Workers at Brussels, was founded by the Trade 
Union concerned, to employ its unemployed members. It 
had a chequered existence for a couple of years, and then 
broke up from faulty management. A few of the societies 
of this era still exist, such as L’Imprimerie Bruxelloise, a 
printing establishment started in 1870 at the end of a dis- 
astrous strike; the bookbinders of Ixelles, the tailors of 
Ghent, the confectioners of Brussels, and some others. 

From 1885, and especially from 1893 onwards, there has 
been in Belgium a vast extension of co-operation of all sorts ; 
and with this extension, although the movement has for the 
most part taken other forms, the establishment of a few 
dozen Associations of Producers. To-day there exist a few 
such societies in Brussels, Ghent, Liége and Huy, in such 
trades as shoemaking, cabinet-making, printing, cigar- 
making, several of the building trades, confectioners, and 
workers in artificial flowers and fancy goods. They are all 
small concerns, usually managed by elected committees of 
five members, often closely connected with the Trade Union, 
to which (as with the cabinet-makers of Brussels) they pay 
a considerable share of their exiguous profits. The Society 
of Plasterers at Brussels is run virtually in order to under- 


* For this Association see La Gréve de Carmauz et la verrerie d Albi 
(Paris, 1898), and La Verrerie Ouvriére d Albi (Paris, 1901), both by 
L. de Seilhac ; article in L’ Association Ouvriére, June 25th, 1913 ; 
Co-operation at Home and Abroad, by C. R. Fay (London, 1908, pp. 
243-4) ; especially the voluminous and highly important correspondence 
and reports in L’Humanité for October 22nd, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
29th, 30th, 1912; article by Bernard Lavergne on “ La Verrerie Ouv- 
ri¢re d’ Albi,” in Revue d’ Economie politique, Jan—Feb.,1913, reproduced 
as La Verrerie Ouvriére d Albi, la nécessité de son évolution du type syndi- 
caliste au type co-opératif, by Bernard Lavergne (Paris, 1913, 28 pp.). An 
older co-operative glassworks (Verrerie de Rive de Gier, Loire), estab- 
lished in 1885, succumbed in 1896, was restarted as La Verrerie Ouv- 
ri¢re des Vernes at the same place, and continues in existence. Another 
(Verrerie Stephanoise) was established in 1891. 

T See the periodicals La Coopération (since 1907) and Revue des 
Coopérateurs Belges (since 1886), Histoire de la Coopération en Bel- 
gique, by Louis Bertrand (Brussels, 1903—4, 2 vols., 480 pp. and 725 
pp.); also his earlier work La Coopération (Brussels, 1888); La Co- 
operation Neutre et la Coopération Socialiste, by Emile Vandervelde 
(Paris, 1913); Les Societés Coopératives de Production en Belgique, by 
J. Bonjansky (Litge, 1900); Manuel Pratique de la Coopération, by 
Louis Banneux (Brussels, 1899, 114 pp.); La Coopération de Produc- 
tion, by Victor Serwy (Ghent, 1911, 48 pp.) ; articles by Emile Vander- 
velde on “* Die Socialistische Genossenschaften in Belgien,” in Braun's 
Archiv fiir Sociale Gesetzgebung, Vol. V1., Part 2, 1893 ; by Louis Ber- 
trand on “ Die Genossenschaftliche Bewegung in Belgien und ihre 
Resultate,” in the same, Vol. XX. (1904) ; by Victor Serwy, on “ Les 
Coopératives de Production en Belgique,” in Revue des Coopérateurs 
Belges for 1902. 


take work in the winter season, in order to mitigate the un- 
employment then prevalent among the members of the Trade 
Union ; doing, however, in 1902, a total trade of only £1,000. 

An interesting development to which the experience of 
English Associations of Producers makes us attach signifi- 
cance, is the uprise since 1900 of Belgian Associations of 
Producers in close connection with, and really under the 
control of, Associations of Consumers. The group of 
** Productive ”’ Societies, which are connected with the great 
Association of Consumers called the “ Vooruit ” and function 
under its auspices, are the most successful in Belgium. They 
are called “* coopératives socialistes de production,” but, in 
fact, they are enterprises founded and run by the Socialist 
Co-operators. Many of the employees, though they enjoy 
better conditions than the workpeople in private employ, 
and receive a certain share of the profits, are simply wage- 
earners, whilst the most important of these societies—e.g., 
the United Weavers—have taken the form of limited com- 
panies, with their shares open to the general public. The 
Vooruit, however, has the controlling voice, as being the 
largest shareholder. The most important of these socicties, 
apart from a Printing Society which works practically for 
the co-operative market, are the “ Co-operative Builders ” 
and the “‘ United Spinners and Weavers.”’ 

It was the “ Co-operative Builders ’’ who constructed the 
premises of the Vooruit. The society was founded in 1900 
by certain masons who had been locked out for promoting 
a strike. Their total operations in 1912 reached the figure 
of 477,356 francs. During this same year they paid in 
wages 136,548 fr. (plus a share in the profits) to the masons 
and carpenters employed to the number of 120 to 150. At 
the present moment the society is building a great “ palais 
des fétes”’ for the Vooruit, and a new cotton mill for the 
United Spinners and Weavers. The workmen employed by 
this society earn the highest wages paid in the town in the 
building trade. 

A co-operative textile mill was founded in 1902 under the 
name of the “ United Weavers,” with 50 looms. It was 
affiliated both to the Belgium Co-operative Union (Fédéra- 
tion des Sociétes Coopératives Relges) and to the Labour 
Party. It had about fifty original shareholders, all Socialists 
and Co-operators ; the names included Vandervelde, Bert- 
rand and Bologne, well-known members of Parliament, and 
Serwy and Wauters, of the Belgian Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, with Anseele, the director of the Vooruit, as Presi- 
dent. At first the Society worked at a loss, but by 1909 the 
profits amounted to 49,970 fr. on a turnover of 878,645 fr., 
and the number of looms had increased to 120. In 1910 the 
society was turned into a limited company under the name 
of the “United Spinners and Weavers” (Filatures et 
Tissages Réunis). In 1912 the profits reached the sum of 
186,166 fr., and the total production for the year was 
valued at 1,200,000 fr., for a half of which various co-opera- 
tives in Belgium were customers. At the present time there 
are 160 looms and a total of 170 men and women employed 
in the enterprise. A new cotton mill is in process of con- 
struction, and will be finished by the end of this year. It 
will have 16,000 spindles, and the production is expected to 
reach 14,000 kilogrammes per weck, representing a figure of 
1,400,000 franes per year. 

The United Spinners and Weavers have just purchased a 
flax mill which was in a parlous condition, and seem likely 
to make a success of it. This mill has 4,500 spindles, and 
employs 225 workpeople, and a clerical staff of 25. One 
immediate result of the taking over of this mill was the 
reduction of the hours of labour from 66 to 60 hours per week. 

This group of what purport to be Associations of Producers 
are, in fact, adjuncts and dependents of the Associations of 
Consumers, a development to which we shall find in Great 
Britain a significant parallel. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ASSOCIATIONS OF PRopUCERS IN ITALY.* 


In Italy the origin of Associations of Producers, so far as 
concerns manufacturing industry, is more recent than in 
France or Belgium, but their development has, of recent 
years, been extremely rapid. We hear of a Glassworkers’ 
Productive Society formed at Altare in Piedmont in 1853. 
The Co-operative Pottery of Imola dates from 1877. But 
these two had scarcely any imitators until the great outburst 
of co-operation in all its forms between 1883 and 1889, when 
hundreds of Associations of Producers were established. As 
in France, these societies have since continued to spring up 
in great numbers, in all the industries in which production 
can be conducted on a small scale, with comparatively little 
capital per operative, notably in the printing, pottery, 
metal-working and glass trades. They are most frequent in 
North Italy, especially in Lombardy and Emilia, where they 
have provincial federations for common education and sup- 
port, whilst remaining commercially independent and 
mutually competitive. According to the statistics officially 
published for 1910, there were then, omitting the (Farmacia 
Co-operativa) Co-operative Chemists, which are, of course, 
Associations of Consumers, 518 Associations of Producers, of 
which 360 furnished returns. These had in the aggregate 
51,477 members, a working capital of £370,000, and reserve 
funds of £72,000. There were 95 metal-working societies, 
and 91 for printing. They are mostly small in membership 
(about 100 being a usual size), loeal in character, and em- 
ploying for the most part capitals of only a few hundred 
pounds. Amid many failures we find quite a number of 
societies that have endured. The oldest, the Altare Glass- 
workers, is confined to families belonging to the ancient 
Trade Guild of Glassworkers, which has continued to exist in 
the town. In 1900, after forty-seven years’ almost unbroken 
success, its capital had risen to £35,000, and its net profit 
for the year to over £800. The Imola Potters, after twenty- 
three years’ existence, had a turnover in 1900 of £4,400 and 
a profit of £116. The Sampierdarena Shipbuilders, estab- 
lished in 1883, had in 1900, 750 members, only £8,000 capital 
a turnover which in good years rose to £15,000, and an annual 
profit of £800. The Milan printers, typical of various other 
co-operative printing societies, had, in 1900, £2,700 capital, 
and a trade of £5,000 a year. These Italian Associations of 
Producers draw their share capital from all classes, but 
remain essentially working class in character. Unlike so 
many of the French and English societies, they usually 
employ none but members—this being due partly to a 
Governmental restriction, to be subsequently dealt with— 
and only in a few cases can they find employment even for 
all the shareholders belonging to their own trade. They are 
in full and cordial sympathy with the Trade Unionists, and 
even the Socialist movement. We have, however, to note 
that, as with Associations of Producers in other countries, 
when there is a difficulty in making both ends meet, the 
working shareholders not infrequently put up with lower 
wages than the standard rate, and work with far more than 
the normal zeal and intensity, thus undercutting the estab- 


ilan, which has published since 








* There is a Central Federation at M 
1909 L’ Action Coopérative, which records progress and experiments . 
See also Manuale per le Societa Coopérative di produzione e lavoro, by 
A. Meffi (Milan, 1906, 254 pp.) ; Co-operation at Home and Abroad, 
by C. R. Fay (London, 1908) ; Italy To-day, by B. King and T. Okey, 
1909 ; the article by A. Schiavi on “ La Previdenza all’ esposizione 
de Milano” in La Riforma Sociale, August 15th, 1907; that by 
Bolton Hall on “ Co-operation in Italy” in Co-operative Wholesale 


Society's Annual for 1902. The latest statistics and much 


incidental information are to be found in the Report (by Dr. V. Magaldi) 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce on Co-operation 
in Italy (Rome, 1911, 2 vols., 257 and 523 pp.). 





lishments at which the prescribed common rules are obeyed 
even in the years that the capitalist makes losses, _ 
The best known, the largest, and in some ways the most 
remarkable of the Italian Associations of Producers is “ 
Workers’ Federal Glass Factory * (Verreria operaia federal ; 
established in 1903 by the members of the Federation > 
Italian Glassblowers, a recently reorganised Trade Unios 
covering the whole industry. In the course of a long or 
embittered strike against a large glass factory which would 
neither accept the Collective Wage agreement nor join the 
employers’ trust, the men’s leaders decided, in order to 
provide for their unemployed members, to start a co- 
operative glassworks. The idea was eagerly taken u b 
the strikers, and at the beginning of 1903 the alee ons 
formed with a capital of £880. A glass manufacturer at 
Leghorn, who was tired of the business struggle, was bought 
out, and within three months the new Co-operative Socict 7 
had 500 shareholders, with a paid-up capital of £3,600. The 
men put the greatest energy into the enterprise, sacrificing 
their last pence to take up shares, and themselves sealiten 
as masons and labourers to get the factory into going puree 
By the end of the year 390 workers were fully employed and 
the works had to be extended. From the beginning the 
actual producers worked only eight hours in three shifts daily 
whilst the auxiliary staff and outside workers have had a nine 
hours day, in both cases an hour less than is usual elsewhere 
The current standard wages have always been paid. The 
management was entrusted, not to one of the glassblowers 
but to an able business organiser of great enthusiasm 
(Cesare Ricciardi), who had formerly been a printer. The 
enterprise, which has offices at Milan and Leghorn, was suc- 
cessively extended by the erection of new furnaces at Imola 
\ ietri sul Mare (Gaeta), Sesto Calendo (Lake Maggiore), and 
Asti, until there came to be over 2,000 workers employed. 
Confining themselves to glass bottles and the well-known 
glass wine flasks, they have, in some years, produced as much 
as 60 per cent. of the total output of the whole country, the 
remainder being made by the eight factories of the single 
capitalist trust, which produce also plate glass. Thus the 
Federation of Italian Glassblowers (which, having absorbed 
all the rival or “ yellow” Unions, now comprises 3,500 
members, being very nearly all the workers in the trade) finds 
itself in the unique position of having to deal only with two 
employers in the whole country, one of them being the Co- 
operative Society dominated by its own members, and the 
other the capitalist trust with which this Co-operative 
Society is actively competing. The capital outlay of the 
Co-operative Society seems to have exceeded £50,000, most 
of which appears to have been furnished by the individual 
glassworkers ; it is said that nearly every member of the 
Union holds one or more shares of £2 each, whether or not he 
is employed by the society. But shares may be acquired by 
non-workers (subject to a limit of £200 for any one holding), 
and many of these shares, as well as of the £4 bonds which the 
society issued to the extent of £9,000, were taken up by work- 
men in other industries who sympathised with the glass- 
blowers’ object and by philanthropists. 


* This enterprise was much “* boomed” in England in 1911-12 as a 
successful example of “ Syndicalism ” (see article in English Review for 
June, 1912, and the pamphlet Syndicalism in Action : How the Italian 
Glassblowers became their own Employers, by Odon Por (London, 1912). 
See also various articles in La Boitiglia (from 1903), the fortnightly 
organ of the Federation of Italian Glassblowers, published at Savona ; 
the article in La Riforma Sociale, August 15th, 1907, by A. Schiavi, 
entitled ‘“‘La Providenza all’ Espositioni di Milano ” ; that in the 
Fachgenosse for July, 1910, by Emil Girbig, the International Secretary 
of the Glassblowers’ Trade Unions. We take the later facts from the 
official report of the Judicial Liquidator (A. Gori), presented to the 
Civil Court of Leghorn, July 27th, 1912; see also articles in the Inier- 
nazionale of March 23rd and August 8rd, 1912. 
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The newest of the five separate works now owned by the 
society is reported to be admirably arranged and equipped, 
with appliances superior to those in most of the capitalist 
enterprises. The relations with the Trade Union are, of 
course, amicable and close. Financially it does not appear 
that the enterprise has ever been very successful. Wages 
have always been paid, but in most years there has been 
either a small deficit, or no great surplus. It seems that, 
from first to last, no dividends have been paid to the share- 
holders, the small balance of profit being carried to a widows 
and orphans’ fund. In the autumn of 1911 a financial strin- 
gency led the bank to insist on repayment of a loan, and the 
society, having no available free capital, had to go into 
liquidation, when its liabilities, including debts, loans, shares 
and bonds, were found to be £86,000, whilst its assets were 
valued as a going concern at £66,000. The official liquidator 
reported favourably on the management and the account- 
keeping, and the unsecured creditors accepted a composition 
of 40 per cent. of their claims. The society was reorganised, 
and now continues business on the old lines. 

But the special feature of the Italian movement is the pre- 
valence of “*‘ Labour and Public Service Societies ” (Brac- 
cianti), dating from about 1886, which habitually contract to 
supply organised gangs of workmen, skilled and unskilled, 
together with the inexpensive implements that they use. 
Such societies, which are very much more than temporary 
gangs of labourers, like the Russian artels, now exist, as 
strongly organised bodies of real permanency, to the number 
of something like a thousand, among stonemasons and 
bricklayers, navvies and general labourers, stevedores and 
wharf labourers, breakers-up of ships, and workmen in the 
service of the local government authorities, undertaking jobs 
of paving, cleaning, removal of earth, snow, or rubbish, and 
soon. It is reported that such societies numbered, in 1910, 
1,017, of which, however, only 774 sent in returns. These 
reported a total membership of 94,738, working capital 
£113,638, and reserve funds £60,000. These societies confine 
themselves to the execution of definite commissions, on pre- 
cise specifications. They never “ work for stock,” or produce 
“for the market.” They enter into contracts on the advice 
of their own committees (which sometimes include engineer- 
ing experts, who are engaged and paid small fees), under- 
taking to execute the specified work by their own members, 
the general direction being assumed by the committee, by 
whom the individual piecework rates of wages are fixed. The 
men usually work in gangs of about fifteen only, this unit 
being found most serviceable, alike in esprit de corps and in 
mutual supervision. Over each gang is a “ leading hand,” 
who receives, in addition to the common wage, a bonus of one- 
half to one-third of 1 per cent. on the piecework wages 
earned by his gang. In any extensive job a general director 
of the whole is appointed by the committee from among the 
working members, any shortcomings in managing ability 
being made good by the loyalty of the workers. These 
societies vary considerably among themselves in size and 
financial importance ; but only a handful exceed a thousand 
members, or undertake more than a few thousand pounds of 
work in the year, or possess more than a few hundred pounds 
worth of capital, or make a profit on the year of more than 
a few scores of pounds. They aim at assured wages at the 
highest current rate rather than at making a net profit, and 
they occasionally find themselves under the necessity of going 
short or drawing on their reserve funds. But occasionally 
the profits are relatively considerable. These are devoted, 
after meeting interest on loans obtained from the various 
kinds of “ People’s Banks,” and payment of a fixed rate of 
interest on the small share capital (of which each member 
usually holds one share only, of a few pounds value), at least 
one-half to a general reserve (including accident and pension) 


fund, and the remainder as bonus in proportion to wages. 
These societies usually employ only their own members ; in 
fact, as they can seldom find work for them all, the members 
are taken on more or less in turn. Those who are for the 
time being excluded seek work elsewhere. The societies 
suffer, indeed, greatly from fluctuations in employment, and 
they are very far from assuring continuity of livelihood to 
their members. It is a distinguishing feature of these 
“* Labour Contracting Societies,” as we may call them, that 
they are entirely of working-class origin, and that they remain 
entirely in the hands of the labourers themselves. They 
maintain among their members at work the strictest disci- 
pline, allowing neither drunkenness nor gambling. They 
occasionally undertake quite extensive contracts ; thus the 
Masons’ Society of Milan, between 1890 and 1900, did an 
average of £26,000 worth of work for the Milan Municipality 
annually. They undertake occasionally extensive works of 
quarrying, road-making, irrigation, and land reclamation. 
They did all the fittings of the new building for the Chamber 
of Deputies at Milan. The navvies of Ravenna rented from 
the Government in 1891-8 extensive marshes at Ostia, on 
which to employ, at works of reclamation, their own unem- 
ployed members—an experiment in which much land was 
successfully brought under cultivation, and a livelihood was 
found for a large number of families, but on which no further 
profit seems to have been made. 

Associations of Producers, whether of the manufacturing or 
labour contracting type, have for the past fifteen years been 
much favoured by the Italian Government. The laws of 
1899 and 1904 enable Co-operative Societies, duly registered 
by the local prefects, to contract for jobs up to £8,000 ; 
require the details and upset price of labour and of materials 
to be separately specified, as well as both the minimum and 
the maximum rebate off the fixed upset price that the Govern- 
ment will accept; permit tenders to be made for labour 
only; exempt Co-operative Societies from deposits and 
guarantees, and provide for fortnightly payments on account. 
The necessity of registration to secure these Government 
privileges has (as in France) the result of keeping the consti- 
tutions of the Italian societies from development in a 
capitalist direction, because the Government insists on all 
the workers sharing in the profits in proportion to wages, 
forbids all subcontracting, and only in exceptional cases 
allows non-members to be employed at all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF PropuCcERS IN GERMANY.* 


In Germany, so far as we can discover, the Associations 
of Producers (apart from agriculture and the prepara- 
tion and marketing of agricultural produce) have had 
the very smallest social or economic importance. There 
have been, it is true, thousands of so-called Co-operative 
Productive Societies established, the great majority of which 
have had but the bricfest of existence. But these have been, 
for the most part, from the outset, mere capitalist partner- 
ships in spirit, in which, under the influence of Schuitze- 
Delitsch or otherwise, a number of small producers joined 
together their resources and their labour, in order to increase 
their profits by enlarging the sphere of their operations. 
Owing to the refusal of German law to permit joint stock 
companies to have shares of small amount, and to other 


* See the statistics given in the Annual Reports of the Central 
Union of Co-operative Societies ; two articles by Hermann Weil in 
Genossenschaftlicher Rundschau, for June 7th and 2Ist, 1913; an 
article on Co-operative Productive Societies, by Dr. Hans Cruger, in 
Handworterbuch ; Das Genossenschafiswesen in Deutschland, by Dr. 
Wygodzinski (1910). 
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restrictions, the form of a Co-operative Society is adopted 
for many enterprises which would be in England mercly 
limited companies. We learn that, at the present time, out 
of more than 300 organisations termed Co-operative Pro- 
ductive Societies, perhaps one-half may represent effectively 
independent Associations of Producers in the English sense. 

Of self-governing workshops proper, where none but 
members are employed, and none but employees are mem- 
bers, there is, in all Germany, no single example. There 
seem to be nine little societies, still in their infancy, which 
employ none but members, but of which some of the members 
are non-workers. About seventy or eighty socictics appear 
to correspond with the class that, in Great Britain, we have 
designated “ Partial Autonomics,” and, like these, they 
exhibit every degree of combination of working members, 
non-working capitalists and non-participating wage-carncrs. 
Many of them, as in France and Belgium, have arisen after 
strikes, and aim at providing for their original members 
employment at standard conditions. If they achieve any 
financial success they invariably tend, it is reported, to 
increase steadily the proportion of non-participating wage- 
earners, to enlarge the share of the non-working members, 
and to require large entrance fees—in one case as high as 
£80—or the bringing in of considerable loan capital, as a 
condition of admission. There is, it is said, “ an iron law 
of transformation” tending to convert them, if at all 
successful (as in the case of France and Belgium), into 
little partnerships of capitalist employers, making profit 
on wage labour. From this tendency they are saved, even 
where successful, only by the influence of outside share- 
holders having other than capitalist interests. Thus the 
Hand-loom Weavers’ Society of Linderode was started in 
1902 under Government influence in order to introduce 
clectrie power looms to the home workers, and generally to 
maintain these against the factory industry in the interests 
of ‘“monarchical ideas” and against Social Democracy. 
The society is to-day giving out work to about 500 persons, 
for whom it gets orders from the Court, the Government 
Departments and the Local Authorities. The profits, 
amounting to a bonus of about 5 per cent. on the piceework 
‘arnings of about 12s. per week, are shared among all the 
workers. An analogous socicty is the St. Paul’s Guild for 
weavers at Lubeck, which is run by the Roman Catholic 
priests without any pretence at democracy. 

Significantly parallel, as we shall see, with the develop- 
ment of the English Associations of Producers is the tendency 
of the German socicties to become virtually adjuncts and 
dependents of outside organisations, usually associations 
ef consumers, which supply an assured market, provide the 
capital required, and exercise more and more control. The 
Printers’ Socicty at Hanover was established in 1873, prin- 
cipally in order to provide employment. It now finds its 
membership largely among Trade Unionist compositors, 
who are specially invited to take up shares, and its market 
among Trade Unions and the Co-operative and Credit 
Societics belonging to the General Union (Allgemeine 
Verband), of which it is itself a member. More typical, 
however, are the societies which, as in Great Britain, become 
increasingly dependent on the Associations of Consumers, 
Thus, the Tailors’ Productive Society for Dresden and 
District (established 1891, 80 members, annual sales £7,917) 
and the Ober-Frankonian Weavers’ Society pay only a 
limited dividend on shares, recruit for shareholders among 
Associations of Consumers, give a considerable “ dividend 
on purchase,” and find practically their whole market 
among the Co-operative Associations of Consumers, on which 
they become more and more dependent. The Rhein 


Westphalen Wood Industry Society of Elberfeld-Barmen 
(established 1906, 110 members, annual sales £13,496) and 


the Weavers’ Society of Cunewalde at Oppach (established 
1904, 19 members, annual sales £72,298) seem to be in much 
the same position. Finally, we have the Nordhaunse 
Tobacco Workers’ Society, with an annual turnover of over 
£150,000, being taken over by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, of which it becomes merely a productive department. 

How the Associations of Producers are now viewed by 
the organised wage-carning class in Germany may be 
gathered from the following significant declaration of policy, 
agreed to in 1910 by the General Commission of the German 
Trade Unions on the proposition of the Central Union of 
German Co-operative Societies : “ It is declared and agreed 
that production for organised consumption (over and 
above production for merely local demand) forms part of the 
work of the German Co-operative Wholesale Socicty, and, as 
regards printed matter and the manufacture of paper, part 
of the work of the Printing Works Company of the Central 
Union of Co-operative Societies. Independent Productive 
Societies are, therefore, to be encouraged only (i.) if they are 
associations of (Consumers’) Co-operative Societies in any 
district, combining for the purpose of joint production ; or 
(ii.) associations formed by organised Trade Unionists (as, 
for instance, after a fruitless strike), which are constituted 
with the joint concurrence of the Executives of the Trade 
Unions concerned, of the Central Union of Co-operative 
Socicty, and of the Co-operative Wholesale Socicty. Any 
Associations of Producers formed without the approval of 
these bodies are to be deemed purely private undertakings, 
entitled to no co-operative privileges. 

“The Gencral Commission of the German Trade Unioas 
and the Executives of the Trade Unions conecrned undertake 
to point out to their members that the formation of an 
Association of Producers may easily constitute a great 
economic danger for the workers in question, and that it is 
only likely to attain any success at all if (i.) the enterprise 
is placed from the first under the management of technical 
experts, if (ii.) adequate capital is provided, and if (iii.) 
close connections have been established with the consumers’ 
organisations. Where these conditions are not fulfilled, the 
workmen are to be urged most strongly not to start any new 
industrial Co-operative Society (Association of Producers). 
The German Co-operative Wholesale Socicty and _ the 
Co-operative Socicties of the Central Union undertake, on 
their part, to enter into friendly relations with a newly- 
formed industrial Co-operative Society which fulfils these 
conditions, and to admit it to membership” (Die Genos- 
senschaften und die Arbeiter, by Hermann Fleisner, 1911, 
p. 31). 


CHAPTER VII. 
ASSOCIATIONS OF PrRopUCERS IN GREAT BriTAIn.* 
As in Belgium, so in Great Britain, the idea of reorganising 


industry by the establishment of “ self-governing work- 





* The materials for the history of Associations of Producers in Great 
Britain are to be found principally in the files of the Co-operative News. 
The British Library of Political Science (London School of Economics), 
the Co-operative Union (Manchester), and the Labour Copartnership 
Association (London) have extensive collections of rules, reports, 
pamphlets, ete. The facts have been admirably collected in Co-operative 
Production, by Benjamin Jones (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1894, 2 vols.) ; 
and the History of Co-operation, by G. J. Holyoake (London, 1875-9), 
gives another view and some additional details of the early experiments. 
The story down to 1890 is given in The Co-operative Movement in Great 
Britain, by B. Potter (London, 1891). See also Industrial Co-operation, 
by Catherine Webb (Manchester, 1912); Co-operation at Home and 
Abroad, by C. R. Fay (London, 1908, 403 pp.) ; The Story of the C.W.S., 
by Percy Redfern (C.W.S., Manchester, 1913). A recent survey of the 
rules, statistics, etc., is given in Kapital und Verwaltungsbeteiligung der 
arbeiter in den Britischen Productivgenossenschaften, by Dr. Johannes 
Huber (Basler Vollwirtschaftliche Arbeiten, Stuttgart, 1912, 203 pp.)- 
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shops ” was derived directly from the French experiments 
of 1848-52. Industrial co-operation in other forms was, 
as we shall describe in Part II. of this report, of much older 
growth. But neither the corn mills nor the baking socicties 
(from 1767 onwards), neither the “ Union Shops” nor the 
Labour Exchanges of 1828-34, neither the achievements of 
the various Communist communities nor the industrial 
projects of the Owenite Trade Unionism of 1830-5, engen- 
dered the perticular kind of industrial co-operation that 
we are now describing, the association of workmen to 
manage their own work in their own workshop, and to 
share among themselves the product of their combined 
labour. “ In the critical years of 1847-8-9, in that direful 
time of trade depression, bad harvests, potato famine and 
Chartist agitation, a small knot of eminent scholars and 
divines bound themselves together under the name of 
Christian Socialists, to discover some scheme of social 
redemption. Meeting together night after night at the 
house of their leader, F. D. Maurice, they discussed every 
imaginable plan of political, industrial and religious reform. 
In the summer of 1849” (to quote the words of Maurice's 
biographer) “‘ Mr. Ludlow paid a visit to Paris, and came 
back full of the then magnificent movement of the Asso- 
ciations Ouvriéres, which, as he said, seemed to meet the 
very mischiefs we are anxious to grapple with.” “I 
certainly thought,” said Mr. Hughes afterwards, “ and for 
that matter have never altered my opinion to this day, that 
we had iound the solution of the great labour question.” * 
In the autumn of 1849 these Christian Socialists, including 
F. D. Maurice, J. M. Ludlow, Charles Kingsley, E. Vansittart 
Neale, Tom Hughes and a few others, formed the “ Society 
for Promoting Working Men’s Associations,”’ and established 
a dozen little self-governing workshops of tailors, shoemakers, 
builders, smiths, printers, bakers, and pianoforte makers. 
These London Associations of Producers, unlike their 
Parisian prototypes, all, with melancholy uniformity, 
collapsed, and the first and final report of the Society for 
Promoting Working Men’s Associations, published in 1852, 
is significant as to the causes of the failure. “ In the first 
nine months of our life as a society we set up three sets of 
shoemakers in succession, supplying in two instances the 
whole of the funds, and in the other all but £5. None of 
the men were picked ; we accepted them just as they came 
to us. We gave to them absolute self-government, merely 
reserving to ourselves certain rights of interference in cases 
of dispute or mismanagement while any capital remained 
due to us. Each one of these associations had quarrelled 
with and turned out its original manager within six months ; 
one, the West End Bootmakers, went to pieces altogether 
before nine months had gone. The other two struggled on 
till the beginning of the year, never paying their way, and 
continually quarrelling. . . . They were then amalgamated, 
and some of the worst members turned out; but matters 
still went wrong until, in May last (1851), we were obliged 
by another great outbreak and threatening insolvency to 
take away all self-government from the associates, leaving 
them in cases of tyranny an appeal to the socicty against 
their manager.”” The more rare chance of financial success 
seemed almost as disastrous as failure. The report states 
that “‘where the associations are successful, the great 
danger which they and all who are interested in them have 
to guard against is exclusiveness. The associates find 
their own position greatly improved, and fear to endanger 
it by taking in new members. They are apt, therefore, to 
make too stringent rules as to admission, and to require 


* The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, by B. Potter (London, 
1891), p. 119 ; Life of F. D. Maurice, by J. F. Maurice, 1883-4 ; French 
and German Socialism, by R. T. Ely (London, 1886), p. 251. 





payments from new members. . . . These small association 
will compete with and ruin each other.’’* It was so difficult 
for them to maintain themselves at all, that only the most 
selfish could, even temporarily, survive. ‘The Associations,” 
sorrowfully confessed one of their most active promoters, 
“were actuated by a thoroughly mercenary competitive 
spirit; they aimed merely at a more successful rivalship 
than is possible on the present system.”’+ Their internecine 
competition was, in fact, so reckless that it had to be promptly 
checked by a federal Central Board. Within a very few 
years, in spite of the most devoted efforts of their benevolent 
founders, all these “ self-governing workshops ” had either 
failed completely, or had become merely little profit-making 
ventures in the hands of small masters. 

We have necessarily to pass rapidly over the subsequent 
experience down to the present day. During the whole of 
the intervening sixty years there have been, in various parts 
of Great Britain, and in every imaginable trade, innumerable 
attempts to establish Associations of Producers, the number 
of recorded experiments running into thousands. We may, 
without particularising, distinguish five main streams. 

We have, first, the independent self-governing workshops, 
formed more or less on the model which the Christian 
Socialists had imported from the France of 1849. Of such 
societies, considering for the moment those only of working- 
class origin, there have been numerous examples. Springing 
up year after year, in different towns, in such trades as 
printing, bookbinding, shoemaking, weaving, tailoring, and 
various branches of building, these socicties have run their 
brief course and, as we shall see, except for a few in or near 
Leicester, one in Warwickshire and one in Lancashire, have 
invariably cither perished or fallen away from this type. 

Then there are the Trade Union Co-operative Societies, 
attempts made from time to time on a more ambitious seale, 
by or with the help of some of the largest and wealthiest 
Trade Unions. There have been three successive outbursts 
of Trade Union experiments of this kind. After the disas- 
trous strike and lock-out of 1851 we find the General Council 
of the Amalgamated Socicty of Engineers resolving “ that 
hostile resistance of labour against capital is not calculated 
to enhance the condition of the labourer”; and advising 
“ that all future operations should be directed in promoting 
the system of self-employment in associative workshops as 
the best means of effectually regulating the conditions of 
labour.”” We do not propose to relate here the melancholy 
story of the Atlas and Windsor Engine Works, which was 
then started ; nor to particularise all the other co-operative 
workshops established under Trade Union auspices in 
different branches of the iron and textile industries, none of 
which lasted more than a few years.~t We have to note a 
second outburst in 1871-5, when the engineers’ strike for 
the nine hours day led to the establishment of the Ouseburn 
Engine Works, which failed in 1876. The Northumberland, 
Durham and Yorkshire Miners’ Unions invested in these 
years many thousands of pounds in colliery enterprises, to 
be worked by the miners themselves, which resulted, in every 
ease, in the loss of all the capital. Innumerable minor 
ventures were made with Trade Union funds, or under trade 
Union auspices, with uniformly unsuccessful results.§ The 
third (and for the present the last) outburst of Trade Union 
co-operation was in 1899-1906, when various little Associa- 
tions of Producers in the printing and bootmaking trades 





* Report of the Society for Promoting Working Men's Associations 
(London, 1852). 

+t F. D. Maurice to J. M. Ludlow, 1850. 

t See, for particulars, Co-operative Production, by Benjamin Jones 
(1894) ; The Story of the C.W.S., by Percy Redfern (1913). 
History of Trade Unionism, by S. and B. Webb (1894). 
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were started, at the instance and with the financial assistance 
of the Trade Unions concerned. But the principal venture 
was made by the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters. 
Four little enterprises of building were, between 1899 and 
1901, spontaneously and independently started by groups of 
members of the Society, with the co-operation of the local 
branches, at Hull, Halifax, Bradford and Blackpool respec- 
tively. In 1901 the General Council of the Society sub- 
mitted to the whole membership a vote for a two shillings 
levy (producing £5,806), with which to take over these four 
local ventures, and run them as a single business. The 
members agreed to the proposal by a large majority. It 
was, however, discovered that the Trade Union could not 
itself legally engage in trade, so that an independent society, 
“ The Amalgamated Builders, Limited,” had to be organised, 
the shares of which were confined to the Trade Union (which 
took up £5,806) and its individual members (who took up 
£303 only). The Management Committee of seven members 
was appointed by the annual meeting of shareholders, 
individual members having each a single vote only, whilst 
the Trade Union (to be represented by nominees of its 
trustees and of the members within its several districts) had 
one vote for each £10 of its subscribed capital. The enter- 
prise was to be run entirely by the Trade Union and its 
members, without calling in any outside managerial, account- 
ing or commercial ability. No person was eligible for 
election to the Management Committee who was not a wage- 
earning member of the Trade Union; the only officer, the 
“* Secretary-Manager,” had to be a five years member, and 
therefore a working carpenter; the ‘ Local Works Mana- 
gers ”’ had also to be five years members ; and the work was 
carried on under the supervision of ‘“‘ Local Works Com- 
mittees,”’ to be appointed annually on the recommendation 
of the local members themselves. We need not linger on 
the details of the failure. Within four years the whole 
capital, together with a further £1,000 lent by the Trade 
Union, had been lost, the company having to be wound up 
in liquidation by the General Seeretary, who was able to 
recover out of the wreck no more than £79. To quote the 
report of the Trade Union delegate meeting, “ Trading of 
the most reckless character had been carried on ; contracts 
had been entered into without any estimate of cost of same ; 
gross mismanagement had been apparent throughout the 
business (two of the local managers taking work below cost 
price), and bad bookkeeping throughout; jerry work 
carried on at one contract resulting in its having to be done 
twice over, and a law suit against the company at a cost of 
£250.’’* 

The third stream, principally in the Lancashire textile 
industry, took the form, from 1850 onwards, of joint stock 
companies for the purpose of establishing and working 
cotton mills, in which the shares were deliberately made of 
small amount (usually £1 each), in order to attract working- 
class investors, themselves often engaged in the trade. 
These “* Working Class Limiteds,” hardly differing in form 
from ordinary joint stock capitalism, have ever since re- 
mained a great feature of Lancashire ; and they still include 
thousands of working-class shareholders. At first these 
joint stock companies were often called co-operative societies, 
and it was not unusual for the bulk of the persons engaged 
in the mill to be themselves shareholders in it. ‘Two notable 
examples were styled the Padiham and Pendleton Co- 
operative Societies ; and it is significant that their failure 
was attributed in both cases to the indiscipline, the quarrels, 
and the incessant friction in management, caused by the 





* For this experiment, see Rules of the Amalgamated Builders, Ltd. 
(Manchester, 1892, 16 pp.) ; a long account in the Monthly Report of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters for April, 1907, pp. 187-193. 


failure to keep separate the functions of the manual working 
operatives, who have to obey the manager, and those of the 
shareholders, by whom the manager is controlled. ‘“ The 
immediate effect ’’ of shareholders and their families being 
employed in the mills, summed up Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth in 1863, “* was this, that instead of producing stricter 
discipline and that close attention to the working of machinery 
. . « so necessary in cotton mills, at their quarterly meetings 
most vexatious complaints were made by the workers against 
the overlookers ; and an overlooker who had dared to dis- 
charge a worker who was a shareholder was in extreme 
danger of being dismissed at the next meeting ; and the poor 
manager, who had failed to obtain obedience from over- 
lookers, or those at work with him, was very soon dismissed.” 
The “ Working Class Limiteds”’ continue to flourish in 
Lancashire, but the cotton operatives regard them almost 
entirely as opportunities for investment—too often, un- 
fortunately, for gambling in shares—and we learn that it is 
now the exception for operatives to own shares in the 
particular mill, in which they are employed (especially as by 
taking wages from the company in which they own shares 
they disqualify themselves from becoming directors), or for 
the conduct of managers towards operatives to be made the 
subject of complaint at shareholders’ meetings.* 

The fourth stream to be mentioned is that emanating 
from the other branch of the Co-operative Movement, the 
distributive stores formed by Associations of Consumers, 
which will themselves be dealt with in Part II. of this 
Report. What falls to be noticed here is a movement, to 
which we attach significance, for the establishment, at the 
instance and under the control of Associations of Consumers 
in more or less formal federation, of nominally independent 
Associations of Producers, in order to carry on particular 
branches of production required by these consumers. 

Finally, we have the Associations of Producers that have 
emanated from the Labour Copartnership Association, a 
philanthropic organisation which has, with great zeal, taken 
up the work begun by the Christian Socialists. From this 
source there have sprung successive crops of Productive Co- 
operative Societies, more or less of the “ Self-governing 
Workshops ” type, the majority of which have failed to 
survive. The Labour Copartnership Association has, for 
various practical reasons, come to pay more attention to the 
adoption of the principle of profit-sharing between capital 
and labour, and latterly to ** copartnership ** between capital 
and labour, leading, it is hoped, to “ the transformation of 
capital *—all of which we shall have to deal with elsewhere 
—than to the promotion of working men’s Associations of 
Producers. 

When we pass from history to analysis, and come to 
enquire what, in fact, exists to-day in the organisation of 





* For these ‘“* Working Class Limiteds,” see The Co-operative Move- 
ment in Great Britain, by B. Potter, 1891, pp. 125-133 ; Co-operative 
Production, by Benjamin Jones (Oxford, 1894) ; History of the Marcroft 
Family, by Samuel Marcroft (Manchester, 1886). 

+ It is interesting to recall that the veteran co-operator, E. V. Neale, 
as early as 1884 pointed out the Co-operative Wholesale Society as 
“the natural fulcrum of co-operative production—the natural centre 
from which it should spread—whence the co-operative worker might 
hope to draw the capital required to enable this work to be carried on 
with a reasonable hope of success ; by which the authority required to 
give stability to these new enterprises might be exercised during the 
early struggles ; and through which, when they had grown into the more 
mature phases of their existence, they might be held together in a true 
federal union, free individually and yet united by common ties of 
natural good services ; and thus be saved from wrecking the advan- 
tages belonging to their respective work by an unchecked competition 
with each other.” (Labour Association: Its Principles, Objects, and 
Methods, Paper read by E. V. Neale at the Hebden Bridge Co-operative 
Conference, 1884, and reprinted by the Labour Copartnership Associa- 
tion.) 
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British industry, as the outcome of these five streams, 
extending over sixty-five years, we find the results, as 
regards Associations of Producers, extraordinarily meagre. 
What is baffling is that there is often no clear assurance as 
to what the surviving little enterprises really are. The 
joint stock companies with one pound shares, in which 
working men make their little investments, have ceased to 
be in any special sense co-operative, and obviously do not 
concern us. The Trade Union ventures have all failed. 
The Board of Trade investigators were able in 1912 to dis- 
cover, in the aggregate, fewer than a hundred societies 
that could possibly be regarded as Co-operative Associations 
of Producers, finding employment for not more than 7,000 
persons, and controlling a total capital, in shares and loans, 
of less than £700,000.* But directly we look into the con- 
stitution and working, even of these selected societies, 
their claim to be anything like the Self-governing Workshop, 
or to be genuine Co-operative Associations of the actual 
workers in the concern, begins to fade away. The Asso- 
ciations of Producers that to-day exist in Great Britain 
seem to us to fall into three main groups, which we shall 
distinguish respectively as Self-governing Workshops, 
Partial Autonomies, and Dependents of the Stores. 


(a) Se!f-governing Workshops. 

We place in the first group a score of little societies, 
practically all situated in Leicestershire, Warwickshire, or 
Northamptonshire, of which thirteen are in the bootmaking 
industry, one does cotton-weaving, one house-building, one 
makes padlocks, one watches, one corsets, one sheep-shears, 
and one clothing. In all these societies the managing com- 
mittee is mainly composed of workers employed by the 
society, and at least a large proportion of the persons em- 
ployed are shareholding members, free from the domination 
of outside capitalists. These we may fairly consider to have 
retained the character of Sclf-governing Workshops, of 
which, as we shall see, they exhibit the well-marked attri- 
butes. They have, in the aggregate, nearly 6,000 members, 
of whom about 2,400 are their own employees. These mem- 
bers have altogether over £150,000 in share and loan capital, 
about £40,000 belonging to those who are employees. There 
are about 800 employees who are not shareholders, and 3,600 
shareholders who are not employees. Of the Self-governing 
Workshop, indeed, as Buchez conceived it in 1831-4, where 
the workers employed are all full and equal partners in the 
business, themselves providing all the capital, themselves 
managing or controlling the enterprise, and themselves 
enjoying the whole product of their labour, we find, in the 
whole range of British industry, literally only a single 
example, the Nelson Self-Help Manufacturing Society. 

So unique a phenomenon merits particular description. 
The Nelson Self-Help Manufacturing Society is a little 
society of cotton weavers in the town of Nelson, in Lan- 
cashire, which was established in 1888. At the conclusion 
of a disastrous six-months’ strike a number of the cotton 
weavers decided to “employ themselves.”” With their 


* The facts and figures with regard to these Associations of Producers 
are to be found in the Board of Trade (Labour Department) Report on 
Profit-sharing and Labour Coparinership in the United Kingdom (Cd. 
6496 of 1912), and Report on Industrial and Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies in the United Kingdom (Cd. 6045 of 1912); together with the 
rules, reports, and balance sheets of the several societies and the reports 
of the Labour Copartnership Association and the Co-operative Union. 
These leave, however, many points obscure ; and we have had to make 
elaborate personal investigations, by members of our committee and 
Special assistants, into the actual constitutions and individual character 
of most of the societies. The monograph by Dr. Johannes Huber 
(Kapital und Verwaltungsbeteiligung der Arbeiter in den Britischen 
Productivgenossenschaften, Stuttgart, 1912) affords a few additional 
Particulars in some cases. 





savings they obtained looms on credit, engaged a manager, 
and hired both premises and power at a rental of fifty 
shillings per loom per annum. The commercial element in the 
business was of the smallest and the simplest. Making a 
common product in universal demand, they had only, 
through their manager, to buy the yarn and sell the cotton 
cloth on the Manchester Exchange. Adopting the hours 
fixed by the Factory Act, and the scale of piecework rates 
currently enforced by the Trade Union, questions of adminis- 
tration were minimised. The present manager and secre- 
tary were both of them originally weavers in the society’s 
mill. What is remarkable is that this little society should 
have adhered, for twenty-five years, to its rule of employing 
no man who was not a holder of shares or loans in the society 
to the extent of at least £20, and that it should have never 
admitted any non-worker as shareholder. Its total capital 
in shares and loans is now £4,355 ; its annual sales vary from 
£28,000 to £38,000 ; and it is contented, year after year, if 
the proceeds allow, in addition to the normal wages, of the 
payment of interest on loans and the setting aside of a 
balance for depreciation and reserve. It has throughout 
remained, in the strictest sense, a society for finding its own 
members continuous employment under agreeable con- 
ditions, under the management of a committee of eight, 
who are all themselves employees, and who are annually 
elected by the other employees who form the shareholding 
body.* 
We shall see, in describing the other existing Associations 
of Producers, how exceptional is the constitution and the 
long-continued stability of this society. Before leaving it, 
however, we must point out that its financial success cannot 
be said to have been great. In twenty-five years it has 
accumulated a working capital of only £4,855, without any 
appreciable reserve fund, and without, as a rule, dividing 
more than bare wages. It has not yet put itself in a position 
to have its own premises and power. It has, however, 
written off practically the whole cost of its machinery, and 
any new improvements are effected out of income. Its 
turnover remains practically stationary. Its technical 
efficiency is not high. Though using good material, even 
““the best in Nelson,” the output of cloth per loom falls dis- 
tinctly below the currently accepted standard. From a well- 
informed critic we get, by way of explanation, a somewhat 
depressing account of the organisation. “ The reason for 
the low output,” we are told, “ is that the workers will not 
make the effort. In private factories failure to produce the 
average is followed by dismissal. In this society the 
workers, feeling assured that no such course will be fol- 
lowed, work easily, pay no regard to the possibility of a 
division of profits if greater effort were put forth, regard 
themselves as having a job for life, and take their work in 
very leisurely fashion. If the manager objects to the 
average as being too low, the stock grumble is that the work 
(i.e., the material) is bad, and a complaint is promptly 
registered to 9 committeeman. . . . Some of the members 
. . . refuse to accept the ordinary discipline which prevails 
in private factories. The manager’s authority is questioned, 
and often not accepted ; and complaints of the manager's 
treatment of workers are frequently laid before the com- 
mittee. As the whole of the members of the committee are 
workers for the society they are easily accessible, and . . . 


* Of the capital £529 was held in 1911 by men who were formerly 
workers under the Society, and have, after retirement, not yet disposed 
of their shares. This sum, we learn, is increasing, and now amounts 
probably to one-fifth of the whole. Of the 116 workers, too, half are 
women and young persons who do not themselves own shares, but are 
mostly belonging to the families of the shareholders. We can hardly 
regard these facts as depriving the Nelson Self-Help Manufacturing 
Society of being, at any rate at present, a Self-governing Workshop. 
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toe prone to listen to grumbles so that they may have some 
business to lay before the board, and too anxious to interfere 
in matters which ought merely to be affairs between manager 
and worker. . . . The committeemen themselves are con- 
stantly complaining, criticising the manager’s methods, 
pointing out that their way of doing things would be more 
efficient in results than the manager’s, staying his hand, and 
crippling his efforts in a manner which makes successful 
working not quite possible. ... The system of having 
worker-members on the committee is felt to be wrong in 
principle and injurious in practice ; they rarely possess an 
aptitude for business, they resent and refuse to acknowledge 
managerial discipline, and by their action they encourage 
workers not on the committee to adopt the same course. 
The society has too many masters!’’ There is, we feel, 
another side to the case, but we shall recur to the point 
later. 

We place next to the Nelson Self-Help Manufacturing 
Society, in respect of approximation to the Self-governing 
Workshop, a group of thirteen bootmaking socicties in or 
near Leicester or Kettering.* These thirtcen socicties have, 
in the aggregate, just under £100,000 of capital, belonging to 
4,000 members, of whom 1,150 are actually employees of the 
society. They employ altogether about 1,600 persons, 
so that 73 per cent. of the workers are sharcholders. Their 
sales amount, in the aggregate, to nearly £350,000 sterling 
annually. Their most characteristic feature is that, in all 
of them, the committees of management, by which the 
little enterprises are administered and to whom the manager 
is responsible, are wholly, or mainly, made up of the 
workers whom the manager has to direct. The oldest 
and perhaps the best known of these is the Leicester 
Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Socicty, usually 
known as the “ Equity,’ which was established, after a 
strike in 1887, by sixty boot operatives, who took nine 
months to raise the initial £200. Here 192 out of 240 
employees are now members, but they had, among them, 
in 1910, only £2,072 out of the share and loan capital of 
£24,489, or one-twelfth, and the proportion is, we gather, 
year by year declining. Two-thirds (£14,850) of the balance 
has been found by a number of Co-operative Socicties 
(Associations of Consumers), whose share is always inercas- 
ing, and to whom all the product is sold—as we shall see, 
a fact of great significance—and one-third (£7,567) by 
individuals who are limited to a maximum of £100 each. 
These outside corporate shareholders have, therefore, the 
final control (though the rule at general meetings is “ one 
man one vote ’’), but they leave the management, in fact, 
entirely to the committee, which consists of nine of the 
employee sharcholders, with a president from outside. 
The society’s sales remain nearly stationary at about 
£45,000 a year, with an average gross profit which has, for 
the decade 1902-11, enabled 5 per cent. to be regularly 
paid on capital, and (for eight years out of the ten) about 
10 per cent. “ dividend on purchases ” (this alone taking by 
rule 50 per cent. of the net profit), leaving, in practice, 
about £1 per worker per annum as bonus on wages, which 
has to be accumulated until it amounts to £5 with which to 





* Leicester Co-operative Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society 
(Equity), established 1887; Kettering Co-operative Boot and Shoe 
Society, 1888 ; Leicester Anchor Boot and Shoe Productive Society, 
1892 ; Crompton Boot Manufacturers, Limited (formerly Desborough), 
1893 ; Glenfield Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Society, 1892 ; Higham 
Ferrers Boot Manufacturing Society, 1892 ; Sperope “* Barwell ” Boot 
Manufacturing Society, 1891; Leicester Self-Help Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturing Society, 1896; Avalon Boot Manufacturers, 1893 ; 
Union Kettering Bootmakers, 1896 ; Chesham Bootmakers, 1902 ; and 
Sileby Boot and Shoe Society, 1907. See, for all these, chap. vi. of 
Dr. Johannes Huber’s Kapital und Verwaltungsbetheilung der Arbeiter 
in den Britischen Productivgenossenschafien (Stuttgart, 1912). 


i 
take up shares in the socicty. Omitting the very smal 
Chesham Socicty—a sort of “ outlier” of the group—the 
others have annual sales varying from twelve to twenty- 
seven thousand pounds; with two larger socictics (Avalon 
and Kettering) with a turnover of about £60,000, employing 
from 50 to 260 persons each. 

We were struck, on visiting several of these socicties, and 
in talking to those intimately acquainted with their working, 
with the ease, amenity and sense of freedom that prevails 
among those who are fortunate enough to be employed in 
them. There is an absence of “drive” and martinet 
discipline. The men and women, who are all on piecework 
rates, can talk and sing at their work ; they may break off 
to have tea, or linger at meals ; they have no difficulty in 
getting permission to absent themselves for any cause, or 
to engage in public work. There is great continuity of 
employment, because every endeavour is made to keep on 
all the workers. There is absolute security against dis- 
missal through the caprice or tyranny of a foreman or 
manager. It is, indeed, a fixed policy that no worker shall 
ever be discharged, except for grave fault. The workplaces 
are healthy and well-ventilated, and manners and morals 
are well above the average. No wonder that workers are 
generally anxious to obtain admission, and that there is a 
long “ waiting list ” of applicants for employment! ‘ We 
had a talk with two workmen,” report our investigators, 
“one a clicker—both were members of the committee—and 
one had worked in the society ever since it started. The 
relations between the men and manager were almost start- 
lingly different from those in a private firm. The manager 
and men had a few moments of chaffing conversation, when 
it was suggested that perhaps we could talk more freely in 
the absence of the manager. He then left us his room, and 
one man perched on the table, with legs swinging, quite at 
home, and the other sat in the manager’s chair. They 
both looked bright and happy, content with themselves, and 
content with their work. The humanness of the relation 
was emphasised by one of them saying that in a productive 
society the managers and officials have to learn to * treat 
men as men.’ It is the function of the committee to hold 
the scales even between the workers and the manager.” 
With regard to the women workers, in particular, these 
societies, it is clear, offer many advantages. A competent 
observer at Leicester laid great stress on their superiority 
‘* as places of employment for girls. It is true that in private 
firms girls can often earn more on piecework (even up to 
30s.), but this is at the cost of a terrible ‘ drive ’ and speed, 
and the girls are often sick. Sometimes they are almost 
too tired to speak when they get home, and ‘feel disagreeable.’ 
They can’t keep up the strain, and come on the sick list. 
Now the ‘ Productives’ girls, on the contrary, have a very 
low sickness rate. They are not kept working at such 
high speed, and there is no such ‘ drive’ and strain to urge 
them on. Also they have little indulgences, cups of tea, 
may chat, are not watched so much. All this is appre- 
ciated.” Our investigators were “ specially impressed by 
the air of freedom and even enjoyment exhibited by most 
of the operatives. Save in the case of one or two girls, 
there was a notable absence of the look of fatigue common 
in capitalist concerns, though the visit was made at the very 
end of a long five-hour spell (broken, however, by tea and a 
short rest in the middle of the morning). One clicker, who 
showed us over part of the factory, was most enthusiastic 
in declaring that conditions were much superior to those 
prevailing in private factories. Another man was not so 
enthusiastic, and hinted that the discipline might be better.” 

This superior amenity and, so to speak, humanity !s 
unfortunately accompanied, it must be inferred, with some 
loss of economic efficiency. ‘There is,” we are told, “no 
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eal comparison between the duties of a manager of a 
private firm and that of a Productive Society. On the one 
hand, the manager of a private firm will have absolute 
control. In the particular Productive Society referred to 
the manager is subjected to a number of petty tyrannies, 
jealousies and suspicion. This has a very adverse effect 
upon the actual management of the society. Thus, he is 
often restricted in buying and in general policy, not so much 
by what is said, as by what he is afraid will be said. The 
control over the manager exercised by the committee and 
by the quarterly meeting of members has a very deleterious 
effect on the affairs of the society. The ultimate result is 
stagnation—that is to say, the affairs of the society reach a 
certain point, beyond which, in the present circumstances 
of co-operatively producing societies of this type, it is 
impossible to progress. They reach a finality in prosperity. 
There are many circumstances, of course, which lead to this, 
and chief of them is the relation of the manager to the work- 
people. He is not in the true sense a manager. He is 
mainly a figurehead with certain necessary powers deputed 
to him, and all the time that he is acting he is subjected to a 
really extraordinary amount of criticism and a very hateful 
spying over his actions. The effect of this is that no radical 
change in the methods of production can be instituted. The 
employees are all shareholders. Hence if any change should 
be projceted which would mean a displacement of labour it 
meets with such a real opposition from the employees that 
the old method of production is retained and the society 
finds itself at an economic disadvantage in the markets. 
Hence stagnation. Stagnation because, as methods of 
production tend towards specialisation, the private manu- 
facturers who adopt the modern methods are easily able 
to beat the small Productive Society in the markets.” 
“It is very difficult,” says another account, “ for fore- 
men to get discipline. In each department there is a 
worker who is a committeeman, and the foreman is 
placed in a peculiar position owing to the fact. This 
being such a small town, everybody is either a next- 
door neighbour or a relation of a committeeman, and 
the foreman of a department has to be very careful 
whom he finds fault with. Probably it is owing to this lack 
of discipline that the society is not as successful as it ought 
to be.” “* The question of machinery,” we are told else- 
where, “‘ has been a trouble. It is a fixed policy never to 
discharge, but to readjust labour, putting surplus men on 
to work usually done by boys—at man’s wages. The 
socicty has introduced [a certain machine}, but has not 
carried it to the extremes adopted by the private firms. 
Some men emigrated, which helped the difficulty, but even 
now there are not enough of the new machines to put all 
the men on. The drawback to this method is that no 
Productive Society can experiment with machinery; they 
only take it when other people have proved its advantages.” 
It is, indeed, admitted that these Associations of Producers 
are reluctant and slow in their adoption of new processes, 
partly because the committeemen, accustomed to the old 
process, cannot casily bring themselves to believe in the 
superiority of the new, and partly because of the very 
natural dislike of discharging old colleagues whose labour 
would be superseded. The result is that, although under 
stress of competition new machines and new processes are 
now gradually being introduced by these Associations of 
Producers, their workshops are never up to date. ‘“* The 
Society has now a great opportunity for introducing new 
machinery,” said one of their admirers, “* owing to the recent 
deaths of five workmen-shareholders !” 

Speaking generally, the average age of the operatives is 
high, men staying all their lives in one place and vacancies 
being filled from those who have been longest on the “ waiting 


list’ of shareholders. Of one society it was said that 
“It contains a great many old men who set their faces 
against machinery because they know that if it came in 
they would go out. They are still tip-tapping away as they 
did forty years ago.”"** The conclusion is that, as we were 
definitely informed by those who have watched them, “ in 
active competition the ‘ Productives ’ could not stand in open 
market ; but practically they have a ‘ tied market’ ”—that 
is to say. the Co-operative Associations of Consumers, with 
whom they almost exclusively deal—an important fact to 
which we shall recur. 

We must include two other societies in our class of 
virtually Self-Governing Workshops, which combine marked 
financial success with an absence of undue interference by 
the workers in the management. The Walsall Locks and 
Cart Gear Society was established as long ago as 1878 by 
men who were “ victimised” at the end of a disastrous 
strike, with a capital of £83 only. One of the workers was 
chosen as manager, and he has ever since retained his 
position. The society is managed by a committee of nine, 
all of whom must, by rule, be workers employed by the 
society. There are now 247 workers employed, of whom 
137 (being nearly all the adult men) are shareholding 
members, owning among them £4,600 share and loan 
capital, out of a total of £9,600. The society, which probably 
makes more padlocks than any other English firm, works 
principally for the open market— indeed, largely for export 
—and has steadily increased its trade, until this reaches 
£33,000 a year, yielding about £2,000 a year net profit, out 
of which seven or eight per cent. interest is paid in capital 
and a bonus on wages, two-thirds of this bonus being now 
compulsorily “ accumulated ” into shares. This society owes 
much to its lifelong manager, an enthusiastic co-operator ; 
to his son, who acts as secretary and assistant; and to a 
patent which they have placed at its disposal. 

The Kettering Clothing Manufacturing Co-operative 
Society stands on the border line, and ought, perhaps, to be 
included in our third section. It was started in 1892 with 
less than £500 capital, and only a dozen workers, and has 
now about 860 employees (two-thirds being women and 
girls), of whom 659 are members. Of the managing com- 
mittee of ten members, five, besides the manager and 
secretary, are by rule to be employees, two others being 
individual outside shareholders, and the president and 
one other being representatives of the Co-operative Societies 
owning shares. The workers (including the manager) own 
£8,800 of the share and loan capital out of a total of £33,500. 
The society is highly successful, doing over £116,000 a year 
trade, and making a profit of £8,533, out of which £3,293 
goes back in dividend on purchases, £1,403 pays 7} per cent. 
on capital, and £2,070 is credited as bonus to labour at the 
rate of Is. 6d. in the pound on wages. The theoretical 
self-government of this society is weakened, in practice, by 
the fact that the majority of workers are women, many of 
them under age, who do not interfere in the management, 
and have no woman representative on the committee, and 
by the intimate dependence on the Co-operative Stores 
(Associations of Consumers), of which no fewer than 216 are 
shareholders, taking nearly all the goods, supplying a large 
part of the capital, and even finding from among their 
representatives the president of the society, who is chairman 

* As things are, there is, of course, much to be said for the policy 
of keeping on elderly workmen, even if they cannot “ go the pace.’ 
In a properly organised industry they would probably be kept on with 
undiminshed incomes up to the pensionable age, but employed in work 
within their capacity, for which boys are now often used. But it may 
be inferred that (a) they would not be allowed, in council or otherwise, 


to influence the pace of the fully competent men ; nor (b) made a reason 
for not introducing all the machinery that was desirable. 
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of the managing committee. Thus, the society may be 
deemed almost a dependent adjunct of the Associations of 
Consumers, and thus fall into the third class, to which class, 
indeed, all the more successful of the bootmaking Self- 
governing Workshops might equally be relegated. 


(b) Partial Autonomies. 


We come now to our second class, an extremely hetero- 
geneous group of about thirty societies established by, 
or at the instance of, the Labour Copartnership Associa- 
tion, or adopting the constitution which it advises. The 
Labour Copartnership Association, we understand, now 
gives up the idea of the Self-governing Workshop, and with 
it the ownership or management of industry by the manual 
workers themselves. What it nowadays lays stress on is 
that there should be, in the very constitution of the enter- 
prise, provisions recognising the right of the manual workers 
(1) to receive some share in the net profits, after payment of 
a fixed rate of interest on capital ; (2) to become to some 
extent sharcholders in the concern if they so desire; and 
(3) to have some representation on the committee of manage- 
ment of those employees who are shareholding members. 
We cannot say that we have been able to satisfy ourselves, 
as regards some of the societies connected with the Labour 
Copartnership Association, that even these minimum 
requirements are attained We are inclined to wonder, 
when we consider the facts with regard to some of these 
societies, whether they have any substantial claim either to 
be included in the Co-operative Movement or to be considered 
in any sense as organisations based on the producers. In 
none of those in our present group do we find that the em- 
ployees have any but a tiny proportion of the capital or form 
more than a trifling proportion of the shareholding members. 
Usually only a small proportion of the employees become 
shareholders or show any desire to do so ; in one case, during 
one year, only one employee is a member, and he the manager! 
The allocation to the employees of a share in the net profits 
amounts, at best, to a bonus of about a shilling in the pound 
on wages, and in many cases none has ever been given. Even 
when given, this share of profits is generally not payable in 
cash, but is compulsorily appropriated to pay for ““ Accumu- 
lated Shares,”’ sometimes to the extent of a whole year’s 
wages, or even to as large a sum as £200, which the employee 
is thus forced to take up, however equivocal may be the 
security of his investment, and which are given a distinctly 
inferior position to the rest of the capital, being usually 
“* deferred ” as regards dividend, and even liable, any year, 
to have their capital value specially drawn upon to make 
up the fixed interest on the other capital; so that, even 
after having been nominally allotted to the employees, 
their share of the profit is made, in effect, a reserve fund to 
secure punctual payment of the capitalists’ 5 per cent. !* 
So far have the Productive Co-operative Societies of this 
type travelled from the idea of the Self-governing Workshop 
that special care is always taken to prevent the employees 
from exercising any effective control. It is, to begin with, 
usually provided in the rules that only three out of nine 
members of the committee shall ever be employees of the 
society. Not all, even of the small proportion of workers 
who are members, are eligible to serve on the committee, 
as there is usually a minimum holding of shares prescribed 


* This is now in the Model Rules of the Labour Copartnership Asso- 
ciation: “ Interest on shares shall be at the rate of five per cent. per 
annum whenever the profits of the society suffice to pay such interest. 
If at the close of any half-year the profits do not suffice to pay interest 
on the ordinary shares, such interest shall be a charge upon accumulated 
shares so far as such shares extend, and shall be written off them and 
paid to the holders of ordinary shares accordingly’ (General Rule, 
112). 





as a qualification; and this qualification is sometimes as 
high as £80!* Even these employee representatives are 
chosen, not by the employees, but by the shareholders’ 
meeting. 

The societies of this class are, for the most part, small and 
unstable. In the last twenty years something like a hundred 
have started and failed.t No exact census of those in 
existence at any one time can be made, as some of them are 
reticent as to their real constitution and position. The 
class fades indefinitely into ‘“* Working Class Limiteds,” on 
the one side, and on the other into enterprises which are 
co-operative only in name. 

The trade most numerously represented in this group is 
that of printing. A dozen little printing works have, since 
1895, been established in as many towns, often at the 
instance or with the assistance of the Typographical Society, 
with the desire to get a Trade Union footing in the town, to 
set a standard of Trade Union wages and hours, and to 
provide an establishment in which the Branch Secretary, or 
other prominent trade unionist, can find secure employment. 
These little printing societies employ each from five to eighty 
hands, few of whom are members, and they live largely by 
touting for custom to the local Trade Unions, Co-operative 
Societies and philanthropic customers wishing to encourage 
** Co-operative Production.” The “ profit’ that they are 
able to share with their workers, after payment of interest 
on loans, is often non-existent, and amounts, in the best 
case, only to a fractional addition to the Trade Union rates 
of wages, and is then not paid in cash but “ accumulated ” 
for shares in the way already explained. 

We must accord special notice to the Garden City Press, 
an interesting co-operative experiment started in 1903 with 
a capital of only £200. Here about forty out of the eighty 
workers are members, and they elect three members to a 
managing committee of nine (including the manager and 
secretary, who are ex-officio members of the committee). 
The total capital is now nearly £13,000, of which the workers 
own about one-twelfth. This society, managed down to 1913 
by the able enthusiast who founded it, steadily increased its 
trade until the past year, and had, until that year, succeeded 
in paying its way. An accidental falling off of trade in 
1913 resulted in a loss on the first half-year’s working, which 
was partially recovered in the second half. We gather 
that there has been much greater amenity and more friendly 
companionship here than is usual in commercial firms, due, 
in no small degree, we imagine, to the personality of the 





* With certain societies the sum qualifying members for election on 
the committee of management increases in proporiton to the capital of 
the society. ‘* When the paid-up ordinary share capital of the Society 
exceeds £1,000 no person shall be eligible for the Board unless he has 
at least twenty fully paid-up ordinary shares (over and above accumu- 
lated shares) in the Society, and he shall pay up not less than £5 addi- 
tional share capital for each complete £1,000 of paid-up ordinary shares 
in the Society.” (Special Rule of the Midland Boot Manufacturers.) 
With one society the qualifying sum under a similar rule has already 
reached £80. 

+ The London Bookbinders is stated by Mr. Watson, the manager, 
and one of the original members of the Society, to be the sole survivor 
of over eighty copartnership societies established in London alone 
between 1881 and 1885. The fact that the capital and market of 
these societies is in part supplied from philanthropic or semi-philan- 
thropic sources is one of the causes of this instability. The withdrawal 
or decease of a “ friend of the movement ” may at any time deal a serious 
blow to a small society. The following letter from a manager of an im- 
portant Productive Society to the Editor of Copartnership, the organ of 
the Labour Copartnership Association (Copartnership, June, 1909), is 
significant of the attitude of certain societies: ‘* People are ready to 
subscribe for the maintenance of schools and hospitals. When they 
do this they do not think the money thrown away. They look to see it 
fructify in the improved health and education of their fellow-citizens. 
The same motive should be applied to co-operative investments, especially 
productive concerns.” 
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manager, but also that discipline has to some extent suffered, 
that there has been none of the “ drive’ which may be 
required for successful competition, and, what is more 
serious, that the time and thought of the manager have been 
largely taken up with dealing with the incessant claims and 
complaints that the special position which the workers hold 
in the society encourages them to prefer.* 

The society has now (1914) lost its first manager, who has 
received another appointment in the Co-operative Movement, 
and the future of his interesting experiment appears prob- 
lematical. The society has, however, been fortunate in 
securing an able successor, and it will have at least a good 
charce of testing the soundness of the theory on which it is 
based. 

We need not dwell on the other societies falling within this 
class. There are a few bootmaking societies, notably the Mid- 
land Boot and Shoe Manufacturing Socicty, dating from 1895, 
and the Nantwich Bootmakers, dating from 1890, in their 
attractive features differing only slightly from the thirteen 
we have already described as Self-governing Workshops, a 
class from which they are excluded because their managing 
committees are not, in fact, controlled by working members. 
A dozen other societies engage in as many different trades— 
the Morning Star Sundries Society, the Hull Brushmakers, 
the Derby Umbrella Makers, the Wigston Hosiers, the Leek 
Silk Twisters, the Oxford Builders, the Co-operative Bass 
Dressers, and so on. In all these the share of the workers 
in the membership of the socicty, in its capital, in seats on its 
managing committee, and, generally, in its control of their 
industry is not an effective one.t| Even less “ co-operative ” 
in this respect are the Medway Barge-Builders, the Alcester 
Needle-makers, the Macclesfield Silk Manufacturers, the 
Sheffield Cutlery Co-operative Productive Society, the 
Federated Cutlers, Ltd., and the London Bookbinders, 
which do not seem to have, in fact, any of their employees 
(or any but the salaried manager) on their committees of 
management. We cannot refrain from the observation 
that there are cases in which societies trade upon the 
Co-operative name, or upon their professed adoption of 
profit-sharing or copartnership, but are, in fact, nothing 
but little combinations of small masters, making a profit for 





* The special feature of the constitution is that the shareholding 
members are not paid wages at all. What a member is entitled to 
receive, as his share of the profit, is a sum equal to the agreed value of 
his work (which is always at least a Trade Union rate), plus 10 per cent. 
As he cannot wait until the end of the half-year, the society advances 
him, as a loan, seven-eighths of the agreed weekly rate for his work. 
If a loss is made he must refund to the society, if necessezy vy instal- 
ments, whatever may be his share of the deficit (this being repaid out 
of future profits, with 5 per cent. interest). When a profit is made it is 
disposed of in a complicated way, successively (1) to 5 per cent. interest 
on capital ; (2) to payment of the remaining one-eighth of the agreed 
value of the work done by the workman ; (3) to a bonus on this agreed 
share up to 10 per cent., this being credited only as “ accumulated 
shares” until it reaches the amount of a year’s estimated earnings, 
or £200, whichever is the smaller sum ; (4) to a distribution of the balance 
so that 10 per cent. of it goes to a Mutual Provident Fund, 5 per cent. to 
an Educational Fund, 3 per cent. to a Special Service Fund for rewarding 
Suggestions or inventions, 1 per cent. to each member of the managing 
committee, and the remainder to be divided between bonus on wages to 
workers and dividends on purchases to customers. The serious feature 
about this scheme is that the workers receive in cash, each week, only 
seven-eighths of the Trade Union standard rate and get the balance 
only if the trading profit allows of it; whilst if the trading shows a 
loss, they have to suffer a further deduction from the Trade Union rate, 
in the shape of instalments to repay the advances made to them. 

t We notice one ease, the London Clothiers Ltd., in which three 
representatives of the employees sit on the committee, but these have 
to be cutters, to which section the tiny fraction of membership exclu- 
tively belongs. The great mass of the employees, largely women, 
Whose interests are not at all the same as those of the cutters, are 
accordingly excluded from any share whatsoever in the control of the 


themselves, in salaries and interest on shares, by employing 
subordinate labour at extremely low rates of wages, some- 
times actually as “ team masters ” or givers out of work to 
be done at home, which is, in fact, “‘ sweating.” It would 
be a gain if the Co-operative Union and the Labour Copart- 
nership Association would “ purify ” their lists. 


(c) Dependents of the Stores. 

Finally, we have a third class of Co-operative Societies 
which profess still to be Associations of Producers, but have 
become in substance mere adjuncts of groups of Co-operative 
Stores (Associations of Consumers), which provide practi- 
cally the whole market, supply the greater part of the share 
and loan capital, and dominate the societies’ managing 
committees by their representatives to the same extent as, 
by their orders, they determine its production. The 
dozen societies which may be considered to fall into this 
class, excluding those other ‘“ Dependents of the Stores ” 
which, because their workmen really do control the managing 
committees, we have classed as Self-governing Workshops, 
are usually of substantial capital and trade, with a stability 
and a financial success in marked contrast with the preceding 
class. The employees have the very minimum share in 
membership or capital. They are, in fact, in some cases 
definitely discouraged from taking up shares. They may or 
may not have representation on the committee, but it is 
nominal only. In twelve such societies, out of 124 members 
of committees, only 13 are employees; no fewer than 91 are 
nominated by the shareholding societies. These socicties, 
whilst affording quite good conditions of employment, are, 
in fact, entirely managed “from above,” if not “ from 
outside.”” The Co-operative Stores, who are thus served, 
supply capital in abundance; they provide an assured 
market, even to some extent “ tied’; and their inevitable 
dominance on the managing committees affords the firmness 
of management which is perhaps required for the most 
efficient production. It is, indeed, only nominally that such 
socicties can be considered Associations of Producers at all. 

The oldest, and in amount of capital the largest, of these 

societies is the Co-operative Printing Society of Manchester, 
Newcastle and London, rightly called by Mr, Benjamin Jones 
““a semi-federal Co-operative Society”’;* and, in fact, 
established in 1869 for the express purpose of executing the 
large and growing printing work of the Co-operative and 
Trade Union Movements. Its capital in shares and loans 
now amounts to over £32,000, its employees to about 550, and 
its sales to £118,000 per annum, making an annual profit of 
over £13,000. Here a very large number of Co-operative 
Stores hold the great bulk of the capital, and (along with the 
Trade Unions) supply nearly all the trade. A small propor- 
tion only of the employees own shares, and these only a few. 
They are formally disqualified from sitting on the committee. 
The manager, who has been with the society over forty 
years, has a wide acquaintanceship among the leaders of the 
Co-operative and Trade Union Movements, from which the 
business is obtained. The Leicester Co-operative Printing 
Society, Ltd., established in 1892 (present capital about 
£13,000, trade £15,000 per annum), stands in much the same 
relationship to outside societies. 

Second in age only to the Co-operative Printing Society, 
and in some ways the most celebrated of the societies of this 
class, is the Hebden Bridge Co-operative Manufacturing 
Society, Ltd., established in 1870. Here 382 Co-operative 
Stores own more than a third of the capital, take the entire 
output, and have nine representatives on a committee of ten. 
In contrast with the Co-operative Printing Socicty, all the 
employees are required to take up shares, and in the course 


* Co-operative Production, by Benjamin Jones, p. 790. 
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of forty-three years’ successful trading they have come to 
own, among them, over £10,000 worth; but they are ex- 
pressly disqualified from sitting on the managing committee. 

Even more directly an adjunct of the Associations of 
Consumers is the Co-operative Sundries Manufacturing 
Society, started in 1885 to supply a number of packet or 
bottled commodities, of which the Stores take a large 
quantity. Over 200 Stores hold shares, to the extent of 
seven-cighths of the total capital of £27,000, and they 
monopolise all the seats on the managing committee. 
Though all the regularly employed workers (mostly women) 
are required to take up a share after six months’ service, none 
are permitted to have more than £5; and no person is 
eligible for the committee who is even connected by descent 
or marriage with any person employed. 

We include in this class such societies as the Cabinet- 
makers of Bolton and Bradford, the Delph and District 
Woollen Manufacturing Society, the Airedale Manufacturing 
Society, and the Wellingborough Ideal Clothiers—all of 
which find their market almost entirely with the Co-operative 
Socicties, and (whether or not some or all of their employees 
own shares) are virtually owned by these societies, whose 
orders control the production and whose representatives on 
the managing committees exercise a dominant influence on 
the management.* 

To this summary description of the sixty existing Asso- 
ciations of Producers in Great Britain that are at all cor- 
rectly so described, we have to add the feature of their 
extreme mutual independence ; and often their relentless 
competition with each other in the same trade. This rivalry 
is, of course, most marked among the dozen or more boot 
manufacturing societies, and to a lesser extent among the 
equally numerous printing societies, which compete furiously 
with each other, and with the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
for the custom of the Co-operative Socicties (Associations of 
Consumers). A similar rivalry marks, as we have seen, the 
French Associations of Producers, and must, as it seems to us, 
be deemed one of their characteristics. In England the 
resultant bearing down of prices to an unremunerative level 
threatened to become so serious that more than fifty of the 
Co-operative Associations of Producers—including most. of 
those in our first and second classes, the Self-Governing Work- 
shops and the Partial Autonomies—have united in a Pro- 
ductive Federation, which aims at the collective advertise- 
ment of these socicties and at co-ordinating their marketing. 
The Federation circulates a combined price list of its mem- 
bers’ productions, organises deputations to managing 
committees to ask for patronage for them, sends round 
travellers on behalf of them all equally, obtains and passes 
on orders, and invoices the goods to the buying socicties on 
behalf of the producing socicties (in 1912 to the extent of 
£104,368).t 





* We think that some of the Leicester and Kettering societies that 
we have classed as Self-governing Workshops might almost come here. 
The large number of individual members who are also members of the 
local Co-operative Store, and who tend to demand through the Store the 
goods produced by their own Society, makes the hold of many societies 
on the Store market stronger than appears from the representation of 
store members on the committee of management. Outside members 
are sometimes deliberately canvassed for as prospective consumers. 
Indeed, taking the whole 60 Associations of Producers that we have 
described, the Associations of Consumers supply nine-elevenths of 
their market. 

+ Rules of the Co-operative Productive Federation, Ltd. (Leicester, 
40 pp.) ; Reports and Balance Sheets of the same for 1911 and 1912. 

t We gather that extraordinarily few Co-operative Associations of 
Producers exist—apart from agriculture and the marketing of agricul- 
tural produce—in Austria or Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries 
or Russia, Australasia, or the United States ; and we have not been 
able to obtain information as to the few attempts that seem to have 
been made. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Tue Ixti-Success or AssociaTIONsS OF Propucers. 

If we survey, as a whole, the past three-quarters of a 
century of zealous and devoted work that has, in half a dozen 
different countries, been put into forming Associations of 
Producers which should themselves own the instruments of 
production and manage their own industries, it is impossible 
to avoid a feeling of disappointment. In none of the coun- 
tries in which thousands of these societies have been started 
do more than hundreds exist to-day ; and most of these ave 
still in their struggling stage. They are, too, for the most 
part, in industries permitting of business on a small seale ; 
and their enterprises neither employ any large numbers of 
workers, nor administer any considerable amount of capital. 
Moreover, those societies which have had any marked 
financial success, or have grown to any size, prove, for the 
most part, to have departed considerably from the form of 
the Self-governing Workshop—to such an extent, indeed 
that it is not far off the truth to say that the chance of success 
seems to increase the further that form is left behind! The 
actual outcome of all the effort and devotion is that, even in 
France and Belgium, Italy and Great Britain, the countries 
in which alone these Associations of Producers have been 
successful at all, only a microscopical fraction of the manu- 
facturing industry is to-day carried on by anything like the 
Self-governing Workshop, in the efficacy of which the 
Socialists of 1830-80 usually believed, or by any really 
democratically controlled Associations of Producers in any 
form whatsoever. Nor is it only in comparison with the 
capitalist organisation of industry that the Associations of 
Producers appear both feeble and futile. As we shall sce 
in the second part of our Report, other forms of the democratic 
organisation of industry have, during the same three-quarters 
of a century, grown apace, and are, in some cases, increas- 
ing even more rapidly than the capitalist organisation itself. 

We cannot ascribe the failure of the Association of Pro- 
ducers to the fact that they have had to depend on voluntary 
recruiting or that they were exposed to capitalist competi- 
tion, or that they were made up of manual workers and were 
entirely dependent for ability on what the manual workers 
could supply. For all these considerations apply, as we shall 
see, also to the great and growing Co-operative Movement of 
Associations of Consumers, which has succeeded as markedly 
as the Associations of Producers kave failed.* Indeed, 
so far as financial and intellectual assistance from the 
other classes is coneerned, the Associations of Producers 
have, at all times, in all countries, enjoyed much more help 
and encouragement and support than the Associations of 
Consumers. Similarly, of Government favour, at least in 
France and Italy, they have had much more. In Great 
Britain, where the Government has done nothing for either 
form of Co-operation, it is the Associations of Producers that 
have always been patronised, advertised, and culogised by 
the great industrial and political magnates, as well as by the 
Press. It is these Associations of Producers that have 
always enjoyed, too, the special sympathy, encouragement 
and support of those other industrial organisations of the 
manual working-class, the Trade Unions. 

Nor can we attribute the relative ill-suecess of the Asso- 
ciations of Producers to the character of the individual 
workmen who have taken part in them. Alike in France and 
Belgium, in Italy and Great Britain, these Associations have 
constantly attracted many of the finest intellects and noblest 
characters that the wage-earners have produced. The dis- 

* Even in the two trades where independent production is most a 


home—bootmaking and printing—the “* Productives’ ” figures fall below 
those of the English Co-operative Wholesale Society. For boots, 


shoes, and leather they stand at £373,847 against C.W.S. figures of 
£624,065, and for printing and bookbinding £185,336 against £204,688. 
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interestedness, the untiring zeal, the long-suffering, patient 
devotion that have been put into many of these societies 
cannot be described otherwise than as heroic. It is some- 
times suggested that these Associations have suffered from 
lack of capital. But in many cases capital has been forth- 
coming in abundance, whilst lack of capital has not prevented 
other working-class organisations from building up gigantic 
industrial enterprises, any more than it has stood in the 
way of individual capitalists amassing colossal fortunes out of 
beginnings even smaller than those of Associations of Producers. 

We are driven to conclude, on the evidence, that the rela- 
tive ill-suecess of Associations of Producers—their almost 
invariable experience of finding themselves thwarted, their 
high hopes disappointed, and their very continuance a per- 
petual struggle—is due to something in themselves, to be 
sought for in that which is common to them all, whatever 
their trades and whatever their countries. It 1s not merely 
that the manual workers seldom have at their command the 
sort of managerial ability that wins success in capitalist 
industry. As we shall see in Part II. of this report, the 
Associations of Consumers have proved that this difficulty 
can be overcome. We infer that it is the very form of 
Associations of Producers that is ill-adapted to survive. 
Applied to the democratic control of industry, such a form 
seems to suffer inherently from three leading disadvantages 
which may be seen militating against efficiency in practically 
all the recorded experiments. The group of workmen who 
make a particular commodity, though they may know all the 
technical processes of their industry, do not seem able, when 
they control their own enterprise, to secure, in a high degree, 
either (i) adequate workshop discipline, or (ii) the requisite 
knowledge of the market, or (iii) sufficient alacrity in chang- 
ing processes. With regard to workshop discipline, ex- 
perience seems to indicate that, with human nature as it is 
at present, it does not do for those who have in the workshop 
to obey the manager to be, as committee-men, the direct 
employers of the manager.* This drawback, however, 
might conceivably be got over by the spread of 
education and goodwill. More serious seems the almost 
necessary ignorance of the manual working producer with 
regard to the market for his commodities. Knowledge of the 
market means not only an acquaintance with the channels 
of trade, but also a wide and accurate appreciation of what 
it is that the users or consumers of the commodity really 
desire and appreciate—a knowledge that must not be 

* “ Before any new Productive Society adopts the plan of electing 
all its officers from the employees, it should carefully note the number 
of failures, compared with successes, in the societies in which this plan 
has been adopted. It should be borne in mind that it is adversity 
which tries the merits and demerits of a plan far more than success 
does. The Burnley Self-Help Society, with such a committee, found it 
advisable to lease itself to its manager for ten years, the committee 
being left with little power; and E. V. Neale, in drafting model rules 
for Productive Societies, found it advisable to so frame them as to make 
the managers semi-independent of both committees and shareholders . 
The model rules provide that a two-thirds vote of the committee may 
suspend, and a two-thirds vote of the members may remove, 2 manager 
from his office. I think that a committee of shareholders who were not 
employees, with power to remove the manager as well as to appoint him, 
would work more efficiently and with less friction than such a rule. 
I see no injustice in forbidding an employee to be an officer of the 
society in which he is employed. If he is ambitious for office, let him 
take shares in another Productive Society, and give it the benefit of 
his talents. He will also benefit by the wider experience he will 
thereby gain. The evils of permitting employees to act as officers are, 
of course, not so great when they form part only of the committee of 
management and the other part is composed of outside shareholders. 
But, looking back on co-operative history, I am strongly of opinion 
that the safest policy to pursue is to refrain from having employees as 
officers. When we do occasionally see employees acting satisfactorily 
as officers, we should look upon them as exceptions which cannot, 
in the light of past experiences, be a guide for the present, whatever 


they may be in a perfect future.” (Co-operative Production, by Ben- 
jamin Jones, p. 777.) 





limited merely to the statements that customers have 
actually made, for there is much that will never be put into 
words. The successful capitalist entrepreneur, like the 
representative of the consumer on the committee of a co-opera- 
tive store, is always on the alert to divine and discover what 
each section of customers desires, and is going to desire.* 

With regard to alacrity in changing processes, the actual 
producer, in any system of specialised industry—particularly 
if he fears to lose by the change—.is at a special disadvantage 
just because he is himself a producer. The man who has 
learnt a particular art or skill, and who has spent many years 
of his life in a particular process, is necessarily to a large 
extent incapacitated from responding quickly, and without 
resistance, to the need for change. His very absorption in 
his own speciality, which has given him his high degree of 
technical skill, stands in his way when it is a matter of dis- 
cerning and recognising the advent of a new alternative ; it 
may be a new material, it may be a new process, it may be 
a new machine, it may be some entirely different commodity 
that serves the old purpose better. When it is at last forced 
upon his notice, he cannot admit that it is superior to the 
old ; he declines to believe that the consumers can be so ill- 
advised as actually to prefer the new. The producer, in 
fact, is naturally and, as it seems, inevitably biassed against 
a change which will be apparently to his disadvantage. The 
capitalist entrepreneur or the agent or representative of a 
consumers’ democracy, on the contrary, has no such bias, 
and is prompt to seize his advantage by the introduction of 
any novelty, regardless of its effect on the old style of 
producers.t 


* “My general conclusion is that Productive Societies managed by 
committees consisting of wholly or partly workmen owning a consider- 
able portion of the capital can only grow slowly, and in the case of 
certain trades it is far easier to manufacture a commodity than to sell it. 
Copartnership Societies of the kind we are considering which have a 
certain market at home may be successful; but for complicated 
industries, which have to complete with the whole world, I think we 
shall have to look for the development of copartnership principles on 
other lines.’ (Can Labour Copartnership Furnish a Satisfactory 
Solution of Industrial Problems? Pamphlet by Hon. T. A. Brassey, 
vice-President L.C.A., published by L.C.A., December, 1899.) 

** Workmen’s Societies succeed in those industries in which a be- 
ginning can be made with a comparatively small capital and in which 
the business is not of a highly speculative character and, perhaps I 
ought to add, in which the skill of the ordinary workman plays an im- 
portant part as distinguished from organising or financial ability ’’ 
(Copartnership in Practice. Pamphlet by H. Vivian, published by L.C.A.) 

* Suecess (for working-class Productive Societies) may be expected 
in those trades in which (a) steady employment is offered ; (0) little 
capital is needed at the start ; (c) no great quantity of fixed capital 
is required; (d) great complexity in industrial organisation is not 
necessary ; (e) success depends little on buying or selling (overlooking 
for the time being that the productive shops possess a close market in 
the ‘ stores’) ; (f) elastic and far-sighted management is not of pressing 
importance ; (g) the interest, efficiency, and energy of individual work- 
men is a predominant cause of success ; (h) the increased efficiency of 
the operatives is productive of a rapid increase in prosperity. . . . Thus, 
co-operators will not build railways, but may find place in * butty 
gangs’” (Producing Co-operatively. Pamphlet by Professor S. J. 
Chapman, Vice-President of L.C.A., published by L.C.A.) 

+ An experienced co-operator has even suggested to us, as an 
additional cause of failure, the mere fact of ownership of share capital 
by employees, which has been thought to be the very corner-stone of 
copartnership. Whilst in some directions this ownership of share 
apital has, he says, excellent effect upon the character of the in- 
dividual, it seems to him to be more stimulative of a wider interest 
in public affairs and a habit of rebellion against existing injustices 
in the body politic than in eliciting the worker's best efforts on behalf 
of the association in which he is engaged in daily work. Instead of the 
thought, “‘ I own part of this concern and must do my best to make 
it safe and profitable,” the dominant idea seems to be: “ I own part 
of this concern, and I must see that I get out of it the uttermost 
farthing of my due.” He believes that many Associations of Producers 
are kept stable only by the fact that the non-worker shareholders are 
in a majority at the general business meetings. Where the worker- 
shareholders are in a majority at general meetings the position of 
officials is rendered difficult indeed. 
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We think that it is these inherent drawbacks of the 
Self-governing Workshop, rather than any accidental or 
remediable defects, that account for both the relative failure 
everywhere of this form of the organisation of industry, 
and for the interesting line of development which it has 
taken in Great Britain, and, to a lesser extent, also in Belgium 
and Germany. In France and Italy, as we have seen, the 
constitutions of the Associations of Producers are virtually 
sterotyped by the conditions which the Governments impose 
in return for their favours. But in Great Britain these 
little establishments have remained free to alter as experi- 
ence has directed. What we see is that the Self-governing 
Workshop is hardly ever, for any length of time, a stable 
form. Its essential feature, the union in the same persons 
of manual workers and managers, hardly ever endures. It 
is always tending to revert to the ordinary separation of 
the capitalist system, of non-working capital owners who 
control, of a manager subject to them who directs, and of 
manual working wage-earners who obey. But there is, 
in Great Britain as in Belgium and Germany, an alternative 
tendency in which we see both instruction and hope. Many 
of the Associations of Producers have tended to become 
attached, as subordinate adjuncts, to a more or less formal 
federation of groups of Co-operative Associations of Con- 
sumers, which are able to furnish all the capital required for 
the most efficient production, which supply almost a “ tied ” 
market, and which provide, on the committee of manage- 
ment, representatives of a working-class constituency who 
are not subject to the special drawbacks of the actual 
producers of the commodities. The manager finds in such 
a committee the support needed for the maintenance of 
discipline and for the introduction of any innovations that 
are called for. The manual workers themselves, though 
foregoing management, may retain the position of security, 
independence and personal dignity which participation in 
ownership can afford. This is the position into which, as 
we have shown, the Hebden Bridge Manufacturing Co., the 
Co-operative Printing Societies of Manchester and Leicester, 
and a whole group of other successful Associations of Pro- 
ducers have unconsciously drifted. This is the position, as 
we believe, such of the other British Associations of Producers 
as survive will more and more tend to assume. A similar 
tendency, we note, is remarked by M. Vandervelde among 
those of Belgium.* We shall recur in our final Report to 
this form of alliance between the Associated Producers and 
the Associated Consumers after we have in Pert II. described 
the rival form of organisation of production directly by the 
Associations of Consumers themselves. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROFIT-SHARING, COPARTNERSHIP AND “ Tur TRANs- 
FORMATION OF CAFITAL.” 

The disillusionment with the “ Self-governing Workshop ” 
which successive generations of philanthropists, since 1849, 
have experienced has led, in Great Britain, to propaganda 
of another kind,t in which these middle and upper-class 

* Emile Vandervelde, La Coopération Neutre et la Coopération 
Socialiste. 

+ The literature of profit-sharing, etc., is endless, but most of it will 
not detain the student long. The reports and pamphlets of the Labour 
Copartnership Association, and (since 1894) its monthly journal 
Coparinership, give the theory as now held. The Board of Trade Report 
of 1894 on Profit-sharing (C. 7458); that of 1895 on Gain-sharing 
(C. 7848); and notably that of 1912 on Profit-sharing and Labour 
Copartnership (Cd. 6496, containing five pages of bibliography)—all 





prepared by the late D. F. Schloss—present admirable statistical 
surveys of all the actual examples in the United Kingdom. The best 
treatise is still Methods of Industrial Remuneraiion, by D. F. Schloss, 
8rd edition (London, 1907); the latest two are Copartnership in In- 
dustry, by C. R. Fay (London, 1913), and Coparinership and Profit- 
sharing, by Aneurin Williams (London, 1913). 


friends have parted company with the more democratic 
elements of the Trade Union and Co-operative Movements, 
The Labour Copartnership Association, now presided over 
by Earl Grey, and administered by an influential committee 
of politicians and economists of essentially “‘ Conservative ” 
tendencies, now advocates, for practical purposes, in lieu 
of the Self-governing Workshop, what is called the “ Trans- 
formation of Capital ’’—namely, such an arrangement for the 
sharing of profit between the capitalist employers and their 
workpeople as may permit this “ copartnership ”’ to pass 
gradually into an ownership by the workpeople of shares 
in the capital stock of the enterprise. This propaganda has 
even taken a political form. Thus, when, in the session of 
1911, the leader of the Labour Party (Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, M.P.) moved in favour of a legal minimum wage and 
the nationalisation of railways, mines and other monopolies, 
an amendment was moved from the Conservative benches 
by Mr. Peto censuring the Government for not taking steps 
‘to forward the fair and equitable division between capital 
and labour of the profits of industry by copartnership, which 
would unite their interests and enormously add to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country, cheapen the cost of com- 
modities, increase this country’s power of competing in all 
other markets, and give to wage-earners a human interest 
in life and work, and place them on a moral equality with 
every other class.”* Shortly after this debate Lord Robert 
Cecil, M.P., got the support of no fewer than 280 members of 
Parliament for a request to the Prime Minister for an 
official enquiry “‘ into the applicability of the principle of 
copartnership to the principal industries of this country.” 
As the result we have now a detailed report by the Board of 
Trade on all the experiments in profit-sharing and labour 
copartnership that can be discovered in the United 
Kingdom.t 

From the evidence thus summarised we find that this 
propaganda of profit-sharing, copartnership and _ the 
“transformation of capital” does not come, strictly 
speaking, within the scope of our present enquiry. Its 
aim is, not the finding of a new organisation of industry, so 
that it may be governed in the interests of the community 
rather than in those of individuals, but the discovery of a 
way to avoid conflicts between the capitalist employer and 
the wage-earners in his service. Thus, far from providing, 
or even contemplating, any alternative to the capitalist 
system of individual private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, with its control of industry by and in the interests 
of the private owners, it avowedly aspires only to a partial 
redistribution of individual ownership, not seriously shifting 
either property or control. Whether or not such a partial 
redistribution, even if practicable or probable, would be 
beneficial to the manual working class, or whether, whilst 
possibly of advantage to selected individuals, it would be 
actually injurious to that class as a whole, is a debatable 
question, and one, we find, which is usually answered 
according to the class-bias of the witness. We may briefly 
set out the facts as regards the United Kingdom. 

The number of recorded experiments in profit-sharing 
since the first in 1829, or rather since its real start in 1865, 
is 299. The years 1899-92 saw a little rush of schemes (87), 
three-fourths of which are already dead. Of the whole 299, 
only 133, in businesses employing 106,189 persons, were 


* It is interesting to note that the names of the promoters of the 
Copartnership Bill, which was introduced into the House of Commons, 
June, 1912, are without exception those of Conservatives—Mr. James 
Hope, Mr. Amery, Mr. Cave, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Worthington- 
Evans, Mr. Peto, and Viscount Wolmer. 

+ Report on Profit-sharing and Labour Copartnership in the United 
Kingdom, 1912 (Cd. 6496). 
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still in existence in 1912, and only 16 of them were twenty- 
five years old. Of the 52 schemes adopted within the past 
six years, more than half are by gas companies, which now 
account for exactly a quarter (33) of the total number of 
schemes in force, and for 28,246 out of the 106,189 persons 
employed under them. 

When we enquire to what extent the employees under 
these schemes have actually shared in the profits or in the 
control, we find the results disappointing. In all the 
hundred cases for which the particulars could be obtained, 
only about two-thirds of the persons employed (in 1911, 
51,448 out of 82,659) were even nominally entitled to get 
anything out of the scheme. Those who had received any 
share in the profits had obtained, on an average of eleven 
years (1901-11) a bonus of 5°5 per cent. on their wages, or 
between a farthing to a halfpenny per hour! Before we can 
be assured that even this small amount represented a real 
addition to the workmen’s earnings, we should need to be 
certain that they had in all cases enjoyed the full standard 
rate (and conditions as to hours, ete.) current in the good 
establishments not sharing profits, and that they had 
promptly participated in all increases of wage. In this 
connection it is significant to find the Board of Trade 
stating that “ by far the most frequent ” of the conditions 
imposed by the employer for admission “ to the scheme ” 
is the signing of a contract of service for a “ stated period, 
generally twelve months,”* which is so fixed as to ter- 
minate at different dates for different men. Workmen 
believe that such an arrangement diminishes their strength 
in bargaining for higher wages. The Board of Trade report 
cautiously observes “that without a special enquiry it 
would be difficult to determine, in the less well-organised 
trades in which many of the profit-sharing schemes have been 
started, whether the wages paid are the full current district 
rates.” Even this small share of the profits is not always 
paid to the wage earners in cash. In many cases the em- 
ployee is required to leave in the business either part or all 
of the bonus allotted to him, to be invested either in (i.) a 
thrift or provident fund, or (ii.) to pay for shares in the 
concern. In the ease of a collective Provident Fund, we 
are told that “‘ employees leaving a company’s employment 
for reasons other than those of sickness, old age, etc., would 
gencrally forfeit their rights to participation,” and therefore 
lose the share of profit which had, in all past years, been 
allotted to them! Where the bonus is wholly or partly 
retained to pay for shares, these shares are generally subject 
to restrictions as to selling without the consent of the firm, or 
only to other employees, or only on death of the first holder.t 

With regard to the shifting of control, the results are 
even more meagre and illusory than in the sharing of profits. 
We may note here that, without any scheme of profit- 
sharing, some employers concede to their operatives the 
privilege of buying shares in the business, sometimes allowing 
them to purchase shares below their nominal value, or to 
pay for them by instalments. The shares thus paid for by 

* Ibid, p. 25. a 

Tt Ibid, p. 1 (italics added). 

t Ibid, pp. 26-7. 

§ It has even been proposed in France to require every joint-stock 
company to issue shares to its employees (or to a group of its employees 
formed for the purpose of holding such shares), up to the extent of at 
least a quarter of its total share capital; or, at least, to tempt com- 
panies to issue such “* workman’s shares” by giving them in return 
certain exemptions from taxes (Projéts de loi sur les Sociétés par action 
a participation ouvriére, May 12th, 1913, in French Chamber of Depu- 
ties). See the articles by M. Justin Godart, in Les Documents du 
Progrés for September and October, 1913, and by Réné Simon in the 
number for February, 1910, and, generally on the subject, Les Actions 
de travail dans les sociétés anonymes 4@ participation ouvriere, by E. 
Antonelli (Paris, 1912) ; Les Modes d'entente entre le capital et la travail, 
by Charles Gide ; Le Conflit des doctrines dans l'économie politique con- 
lemporaire, by C. Brouillet. 





the workmen, whether by the retention for this purpose of 
his bonus or by his investment of his own savings, do not, 
in many cases, carry with them even a right to vote at the 
general meeting of shareholders, let alone sit on the board of 
directors. Only in a very few cases do the shares thus held 
by employees amount to as much as 5 per cent. of the 
whole. There are only nine cases in the United Kingdom 
in which the “ copartnership ” with the employees extends 
to allowing even any of their number to sit on the board, 
and then only to the extent of two or three members.* What- 
ever financial advantage the workman may find in this 
“ copartnership *—whatever may be its, so to speak, 
“* sentimental ” value—with regard to any real transfer of 
authority, it is, we fear, illusory.t 





* The special feature of profit-sharing in the United Kingdom during 
the last few years has been its spread among gas companies, among 
which it was introduced by the late Sir George Livesey, avowedly as a 
means of detaching the workers from Trade Unionism, and of preventing 
a strike. In November, 1889, the South Metropolitan Gas Co. offered 
all its employees a bonus of 1 per cent. on wages for every penny per 
1,000 ft. of gas by which the price of gas could be reduced, with a large 
immediate bonus, on condition that the men signed agreements for a 
year (terminating at different dates); and undertook to abandon the 
Trade Union (the latter stipulation being afterwards withdrawn, at any 
rate, in form). A strike against the system took place, but the com- 
pany replaced the strikers, and has since continued and extended the 
scheme (incidentally also reverting, for some years, in part of the 
works, from the eight to the twelve hours day). Three other 
gas companies followed the example in 1894, 1901, and 1904, 
and in 1908-12 no fewer than twenty-nine others; the thirty- 
three profit-sharing gas companies now employing half the total 
of men employed by gas companies (not local authorities) in the United 
Kingdom. A feature of Sir George Livesey’s scheme, largely followed 
by the other companies, was the obligatory investment of part or all 
of the bonus in the company’s own stock. This has led to the workmen 
acquiring a considerable interest in these gas companies, amounting in 
the aggregate (1914) to over £600,000; only in six cases, however, 
amounting to as much as 1 per cent. of the voting strength at a general 
meeting. In two companies only (South Metropolitan and South 
Suburban) are the workmen shareholders enabled to become directors ; 
these two companies, owing to the strong personal influence that Sir 
G. Livesey exercised to obtain this privilege for the men, have respec- 
tively three and two workmen's representatives on their boards. 
It may be observed that the statutory gas companies differ from 
private businesses in that (a) their capital is accurately stated and 
cannot be illegitimately swollen; (b) their accounts are publicly 
audited, and the disposition of the profit is not left to the directors ; 
(c) the amount divisible among the shareholders is usually fixed accord- 
ing to the price charged for gas. These are conditions specially favour- 
able to schemes of profit-sharing. 

Tt That there is no intention among the advocates of profit-sharing 
of really transferring either control or income may be inferred from the 
very candid statement which the Labour Copartnership Association 
makes in the following propagandist tract, in the form of a dialogue 
with a hesitating employer :— 

“It is surely a risky thing to admit employees to a share in the 
control of one’s business ? ” 

“This is another bogey. Copartnership, in its full development, 
no doubt seems logically to involve co-operation in management, but 
whether a voice in the control be given to the workers employed under 
profit-sharing, and, if so, to what extent, is a matter for decision in 
each case. If voting rights are given, the worker shareholders’ voting 
power is naturally very limited at first, and though it grows as their 
share-holding grows, their experience is growing at the same time. 
There is no case, I know, where the worker shareholders have injured 
any business.” 

* But at least a man would have to publish his balance-sheet, and 
what trouble that might cause! Let us show a decent profit and there 
would at once be a cry for a rise in wages.” 

“This fear is also groundless. Public companies publish their 
results without being embarrassed in this way. But if the concern were 
a private limited company there would be no need to publish a balance- 
sheet, though, of course, the rate of dividend would be declared.” 

“You speak of giving or allotting shares: what about a man’s 
family ? Is an employer to give his business away ? ” 

“ That is not in the least necessary. The principles of profit-sharing 
and labour copartnership can be variously applied. Many businesses 
so expand that the workers’ proportion of the profits can be given to 
them year after year in new shares representing new and needed capital. 
When this cannot be done, the employer should, if possible, sell some 
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We are driven to conclude that, whatever may be in 
particular cases the philanthropic intention of schemes of 
profit-sharing and copartnership, whatever encouragement 
they may afford to individual saving, and whatever effect 
they may have in increasing efficiency and in preventing 
disputes between employers and employed, they show no 
likelihood whatever—we may almost say no intention—of 
shifting the ownership of the means of production, or of the 
control of industry. With regard to the advantage or 
otherwise of profit-sharing schemes to the manual workers 
as a class, the philanthropic advocate of profit-sharing 
argues that, by introducing a new feeling of common 
interest, if not of comradeship, into the relation between 
employer and employed, it lessens friction, and prevents 
disputes over the conditions of labour. The amount of the 
bonus may not be large, but whatever it is, this is so much 
to the good ; seeing that employers sympathetic enough to 
share profits with their employees may be assumed to pay 
the full standard wages and observe at least the standard 
hours and conditions, even with regard to women workers 
and others unprotected by Trade Unionism. The very 
fact that the bonus is wholly or partly reserved for accumu- 
lation into a provident fund, or to pay for shares, makes for 
thrift and for the elevation of the wage-earner into a 
vapitalist. If the workman’s share in the capital and in the 
control of the business is not great, still, it is a beginning. 
Moreover, the very fact that the workmen own some shares 
prevents them from feeling themselves mere ‘* wage slaves,” 
and gives them a real interest in their daily task. 

On the other hand, the more thoughtful and capable 
members of the wage-earning class in the United Kingdom 
are, we believe, strongly opposed to the whole idea. They 
ask, with amazement, whether philanthropists can be 
honest who urge upon a wage-earner the desirability of 
investing his little savings in the very enterprise from 
which he draws wages—a speculative investment, likely to 
be depressed just when he himself is discharged through 
slackness of trade, and one which the Courts would consider 
almost culpable negligence in a trustee! ‘I think it is not 
prudent,” says Mr. Benjamin Jones on this very point, 
‘“* for any man to have all his eggs in one basket. It seems 
to me unwise to have both capital and occupation embarked 
in the same business, if it is possible to avoid it, and there 
are no powerful reasons for doing so. If we have a general 
organisation of capital on such a democratic basis as prevails 
in Co-operative Societies, I think that nothing is lost, while 
a great deal is gained, when employees place most of their 
capital in investments outside the society in which they are 
employed. If, through depression of trade, or other causes, 
they lose their employment, they then may still have 
their capital; or, if they lose their capital, they may still 
retain their employment.” 

It is indeed plain, on the ordinary principles of prudence, 
that the very last investment that a workman ought to choose 
for his savings is the industry—least of all the very enter- 
prise—on which he depends for his daily bread. Moreover, 
the workmen doubt whether the proffered share of profit is 
any real gain. They feel that, in the great majority of cases 
there is no assurance that the small amount allowed as 
bonus is not really lost in the wage-rates being less, or the 
hours of labour longer, than they would have been if there 











of his own shares to be allotted to the employees, thus making them 
fellow-shareholders. If, for any reason, he cannot do this, or if, having 
thus sold part of his holding, he wishes to retain the rest, he may pay 
the worker's proportion in cash or in shares of a subsidiary company— 
e.g., a building society.” 

(Profit-sharing and Copartnership from the Employers’ Point of View, 
published by the Labour Copartnership Association.) 


had been no profit-sharing, and if the employees had 
** stood in ” with their fellow workers in other establishments 
to secure better terms. They assert that as a matter of 
experience profit-sharing schemes are distinctly adverse to 
Trade Union membership, even where there is no express 
prohibition of it. They point out that if every firm had its 
own scheme of profit-sharing the total earnings of all the 
operatives would vary quite independently of their respective 
work or capacity ; there would probably be no Trade Union, 
and certainly no possibility of a definite standard rate. 
The last assurance that the bonus was not illusory and was 
not really a drag on wages, and an obstacle to reduction 
of hours and improvement of conditions, would then have 
vanished. Moreover, they regard the whole basis of the 
sharing of profits as unfair. It is always argued by the 
advocates of profit-sharing, and always expected by em- 
ployers, that the employees will, by their increased energy, 
zeal, docility, regularity and avoidance of waste, themselves 
produce the increased profit. It does not seem to them fair 
that they should be graciously awarded, as a favour, a 
share only of the new surplus that they have produced. 
Finally, it is complained that the whole financial basis of a 
profit-sharing scheme is necessarily an arbitrary one. The 
employer promises to content himself in future with only 
a stated interest on capital, but what is that capital? In 
ordinary cases he himself determines at what sum his 
business (including the intangible item of “ goodwill”) 
shall be “ capitalised,” and he himself fixes therefore, at an 
arbitrary figure, the amount to be paid to himself annually 
for interest ; he and his colleagues on the board themselves 
fix, each year, how much shall be taken from the profits for 
depreciation and reserve funds (in which large sums may be 
hidden away) ; the board fixes the salaries of the managing 
partners and the directors’ remuneration, and only after 
these deductions have been made—in which the employees 
are allowed no say whatever—is the net profit arrived at. 
Of this arbitrarily determined net profit, really as a bribe 
never to strike and always to be contented with the wages 
given, the employees are allowed a strictly limited share, 
which they are seldom allowed to finger in cash, which they 
are usually required to invest in a security not of their own 
choosing, and which will not amount, when all is said and 
done, to so much as a single increase of a halfpenny per 
hour, which they might otherwise have obtained by energetic 
Trade Union action ! 

We may leave the argument to the reader’s judgment, 
merely recording that our own opinion is that the wage- 
earning opponents of profit-sharing have the stronger case. 

We must, however, mention certain remarkable cases in 
which the employer has not only sought to take his work- 
people into partnership, but has actually, in the end, ceded 
his business to them. Four such cases stand out in history, 
one in England, two in France, and one in Germany. 


William Thomson and Sons, Limited. 


In October, 1886, a friend and disciple of Ruskin, handed 
over his woollen mills at Huddersfield to a Co-operative 
Society of the persons employed in them. The property 
was taken over at a valuation of £19,713, and paid for partly 
in shares, partly in loan stock. The rules of the society, as 
amended in 1892, provide that Mr. Thomson shall be general 
manager of the business during his life, with power to appoint 
his successor for confirmation at a special meeting; and 
with practically autocratic authority as regards manage- 
ment, but liable to removal by a vote of five-sixths of all 
the members. His salary was originally £500 a year, but 
it is now understood to have been raised to £1,500 by succes- 
sive increases voted by the members in meeting assembled. 
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There is a committee consisting of Mr. Thomson, who is 
ex-officio president, two employees, three representatives of 
the Co-operative Societies which are shareholders, and the 
secretaries of the Huddersfield Trades Council and the 
Weavers’ Association. At the end of 1911 the number of 
employees had grown to 121, and the total capital to over 
£27,000 (share, £12,309; loan, £11,931; reserve, £21,102; and 
pension fund, £582). Of this capital, after twenty-five years, 
only £2,491 belonged to the wage-carning employees, though 
all but one of these owned some shares; £7,076 (or more 
than a quarter) to Mr. Thomson; about £4,600 to Co- 
operative Associations of Consumers; £2,030 to Trade 
Unions ; and £7,903 to some 300 individuals (mostly sympa- 
thisers). The trade and the profits have fluctuated, but 
5 per cent. has been paid on the share and loan capital 
throughout, the employees in some years voluntarily out 
of their wages making up the deficiency to the extent of 
£1,400 in all. ‘* After allowing for this amount, the average 
net addition . . . to wages since the society was formed 
has been equivalent to 3°3 per cent. on wages.’* 

What the Huddersfield experiment is chiefly remarkable 
for is (a) the success that has attended on Mr. Thomson’s 
resolution to adhere always to a specially high level of 
quality ; (6) the exceptional amenity of the conditions of 
employment, and the good feeling and sense of security 
that prevail. So long as Mr. Thomson remains to conduct 
the administration, it cannot be said that there has beer 
any effective transfer of authority, whilst the transfer of 
property to the persons employed has remained very far 
from complete.t 


La Maison Leclaire.t 

This interesting experiment in industrial organisation 
aruse very gradually out of mere voluntary profit-sharing, 
and ii now amounts to a curious mixture of individual and 
group ownership, under what is practically autocratic 
control. 

J. E. Leclaire (1801-1872), the son of a poor shoemaker, 
came to Paris as a penniless boy, and obtained work as a 
house painter. He married in 1823, and set up for himself 
in 1827, gradually building up a large business. Seeking 
to establish more amicable relations with his workpeople, 
of which he recognised the advantege in economy and 
efficiency, he established, in 1838, a ‘* Mutual Aid Society.” 
This was originally only an organisation for providing, in 
return for a contribution of two franes per month, sickness 
benefit and medical treatment in illness. In 1843 Leclaire 
voluntarily presented bis forty-four principal employees with 
a bonus of £475, as a share in the profits of his prosperity. 
A similar distribution was made annually. In 1853 the 
“Mutual Aid Society was (agaiast the will of its then 
members) dissolved and reorganised ; the monthly contri- 
bution was abolished, and Leclaire voluntarily made it a 
grant, year by year, out of the profits of the business. Ten 


* Ibid, p. 89. 


t Two other instances, Brownfield’s Guild Pottery Ltd., transferred 
by Mr, Arthur Brownfield, 1892, liquidated 1897, and The Haslemere 
Builders Ltd., transferred by Mr. Herbert Hutchinson, 1897, liquidated 
1910, were not found permanently successful (particulars, see Board 
of Trade Report on Profit-sharing and Copartnership, Cd. 6496 of 1912, 
pp. 90-84. 

t Leciaire’s experiment has been incessantly referred to, but seldom 
described in detail. Sce Leclaire, biographie dun homme utile, by 
Charles Robert (Paris, 1878) ; Léclaire, a lecture by W. H. Hall (Man- 
chester, 1880) ; Un Ingénieur Social, Jean Edme Leclaire, by A. Fabre 
(Paris, 1906); Capital and Labour: A Sketch of the Maison Leclaire 
ay and 1908) ; and other pamphlets to the same effect by 
1085}—43 art ; and Copartnership in Industry, by C. R. Fay (London, 
91; 1¢ last-named giving much the best account, from which this 
hotice has been mainly compiled. 





years later, in 1863, again contrary to the wishes of the then 
members, the society was made a sleeping partner, entitled 
to its share. In 1865 Leclaire retired from active work, and 
in 1869 he revised the constitution of the continuously 
flourishing business into the form in which (under the style of 
Valmé, Beugniot ct Cic) it still continues. It has throughout 
been distinguished for the close attachment of the employees 
to the firm ; and, as must be said, to their indifference to 
Trade Unionism. In 1867, indeed, when the Paris painters 
went on strike, those of Leclaire’s firm are said to have, 
without objection, completed the work left unfinished at the 
Paris Exhibition, thus making it possible for it to open as 
announced. The capital had risen, in 1913, as the result 
of eighty-six years’ growth, to £32,000 ; and this is held to 
the extent of £6,000 each by the two managing partners, 
whilst the Mutual Aid Society, representing the em- 
ployees, owns £20,000. This divided ownership is intended 
to be a permanent feature, as whenever one of the two 
partners dics or retires, his capital is paid out, the 
amount being replaced by the person who is elected to 
be his successor, two-thirds of whose annual income from 
profits is accumulated for this purpose. But whilst the 
ownership of the capital is permanently divided, the adminis- 
tration is autocratic. 

The entire control is vested in the two managing partners, 
who are elected for life, as one or other dies or retires, by 
a chosen body of the workers in general assembly. This 
body (the ‘‘ Noyau,” or Kernel) was originally selected by 
Leclaire himself from among the members of his “ Mutual 
Aid Society.” To-day vacancies are filled by the “ Court 
of Conciliation ” (which is made up of one of the managing 
partners, three of the clerks and five of the workmen) from 
among the skilled permanent workmen, on the basis of 
merit rather than of seniority. The members of the 
‘“* Noyau ” are paid 5 centimes per hour above the standard 
rate of wages, and are ex-officio members of the Mutual Aid 
Society, whilst they have also the privilege of appointing 
the foremen for the several departments, who serve only for 
one year, and of temporarily taking other employment 
without forfeiting their position. The ‘ Noyau” elects 
two of its members annually to audit the accounts of the 
firm, and see that the profits are distributed in accordance 
with the constitution, but exercises no control whatever 
over the administration. 

The profits are allocated, first, to the payment of 5 per 
cent. interest on capital; then, to the extent of three- 
sixteenths of the remainder, to the two managing partners 
equally; to the extent of five-sixteenths to the Mutual 
Aid Society in its corporate capacity ; and to the extent of 
eight-sixteenths as a cash bonus to the employees of all 
grades, in proportion to their several earnings during the 
preceding year. 

The share of the Mutual Aid Society provides for its 
members sick pay, medical attendance and a superannuation 
allowance to those remaining in the employment of the 
firm of between £15 and £69, with a reversion of half this 
pension to widows and orphan children. The accumulated 
capital of the socicty now amounts to over £140,000, the 
greater part of which is lent, at interest, to the firm. Those 
employees of the firm are eligible for membership who have 
completed five years’ service, are free from disease, and pay 
an entrance fee of sixteen frances. The administration is 
in the hands of the “ Conseil de Famille,” consisting of a 
president and six officers (who are elected annually by all the 
members), and twelve sick visitors taken annually in turn 
from the members’ roll for a year’s service. Out of a total 
staff in 1910-11 of 1,233, as many as 1,004 were members of 
the society, and 136 of the “ Noyau.” 
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The ‘“* Familistére” of Guise.* 

Godin’s “ Familistére ’’ at Guise (Aisne), near St. Quentin, 
in North-East France, embodies one of the romances of 
Industrialism. J. B. A. Godin (1817-1888), originally a 
journeyman ironfounder, was a disciple of Fourier, and an 
able business man who, beginning in the smallest way, 
by the aid of successive patents, gradually built up, between 
1840 and 1880, almost a monopoly in France of the manu- 
facture of stoves. After many years of reflection as to how 
Fourier’s ideas could be put into safe and practicable form, 
he gradually established, from 1859 onwards, in connection 
with his business, which had come to employ 2,000 workmen, 
a completely planned community, in which the members 
found everything—housing, clothing, provisioning, recrea- 
tion, instruction, provision for infancy, childhood, sickness 
and old age, as well as lifelong employment—organised for 
them and by them in the complex association that he founded. 
To this association were admitted, in an elaborately graded 
hierarchy, the managers, the foremen, the workmen of long 
standing, the younger recruits, and so on, the whole con- 
stitution being carefully planned so as to ensure, first, con- 
tinuity of management; secondly, the retention of real 
control by the heads of departments and senior workmen for 
the time being; and, thirdly, the participation of all, in their 
several degrees, not only in the profits but also in the ultimate 
decisions and, as far as possible, in the administration and, 
as far as details are concerned, even in the control of one or 
other branch of the administration. Not until 1880, after 
more than twenty years of gradual experiment, was the trust 
deed signed, by which the society of the Familistére came 
legally into existence. With consistent generosity, Godin 
provided for the gradual buying out on easy terms, from the 
annually growing profits, of the pecuniary interests of him- 
self and his family ; and on his death in 1888 he bequeathed 
to the association one-half (being the maximum allowed by 
law) of his whole remaining fortune. Thus endowed, under 
its elaborate constitution and carefully planned hierarchy, 
the association continues to flourish and its business to grow. 


The Zeiss Works at Jena.} 
The world-famous optical manufactory of Karl Zeiss, of 


* For a popular description, see Twenty-eight Years of Copartnership 
at Guise, by Aneurin Williams (Labour Copartnership Association, 
London, 1908), an extended translation of Le Familistére Illustré, 
resultats de vingl ans d association, 1880-1900, by D. F. P. (Paris, 1901). 
The student will consult the works of Godin, of which the principal are 
Solutions Sociales, exposé philosophique et social de lauvre de Familistére 
(Paris, 1871, 650 pp.) ; Mutualité Sociale et association du capital et du 
travail (1880, 250 pp.), containing the statutes of the Familistére ; 
Le Gouvernement, ce quil a été, ce qwil doit étre et le vrai Socialisme 
en action (1883, 550 pp.) ; Mutualité nationale contre la Misére (1883, 
120 pp.) ; La République du Travail et le Réforme parlementaire (1889, 
550 pp.) ; La Souverainété et les droits du peuple (192 pp.) ; La Politique 
du travail et la Politique des privileges (192 pp.) ; and Documenis pour 
une biographe compléte de J. B. A. Godin, by Madame M. A. Godin (re- 
printed from Le Devoir, 3 vols., 674, 606, and 574 pp., 1901, 1906, 1910). 
Other studies are Le Familistére de Guise, Association du capital et du 
travail, et son fondateur J. B. André Godin, by F. Bernardot (1889) ; 
Notice sur la Société du Familistére de Guise (Guise, 1900, 96 pp.) ; Les 
Expériences Sociales de J. B. A. Godin, by J. Prudhommeaux (Paris, 
1911, 300 pp.) ; and in briefer form (Nimes, 1911, 55 pp.) Das Familien- 
heim zu Guise, by Jeanne Richert (Grosslichtenfelde, 1910, 64 pp.) ; 
Le Socialisme pratique et programme de Godin, by Bloume (Paris, 1894). 

¢ For the Zeiss Foundation, see Ernst Abbé’s work Sozialpolitische 
Schriften, with introduction by S. Czapski, 1906; Die Karl Zeiss 
Stiftung, by Julius Pierstorff, 1897 ; Das Zeisswerk und die Karl Zeiss 
Stiftung in Jena, by Felix Auerbach, 1907 ; The System of Employment 
at the Carl Zeiss Works at Jena, by F. Schomerus, 1910; and the 
following articles : “* A Model Co-operative Establishment,” by H. W. 
Wolff, in Economic Review, July, 1908 ; “* La Foundation Carl Zeiss,’’ 
by Dr. Louis Katzenstein, in La Revue Economique Iniernationale, 
October, 1908 ; and “ A Suggestive Social Reformer,” by I. Glatzer, 
in Economic Journal, September, 1913. 


Jena, affords a specially interesting example of the gradual 
transfer of a prosperous business to the community finding 
employment therein. 

Half a century ago the University of Jena obtained its 
optical instruments from Karl Zeiss, a practical mechanic 
without scientific training. He had the wisdom and the 
insight to call to his aid, in 1866, a young astronomical 
professor, Ernst Abbé (1840-1905), then only twenty-six 
years old, of humble extraction, and great scientific capacity, 
The man of science and the practical mechanic succeeded 
in making better miscroscopes and other instruments than 
anyone else in the world, a superiority further increased 
after 1879 with the aid of Dr. Schott, a chemist, by succes- 
sive improvements in the optical glasses. The firm patented 
none of its inventions, believing that monopoly was calcu- 
lated to obstruct scientific progress. In 1889 Abbé became 
the sole proprietor of the business, which he resolved to 
convert into a permanent republic of industry. In 1891, 
with magnificent generosity, he transferred the whole 
property to the then founded Karl Zeiss Institution, bestow- 
ing upon it then and there his entire fortune of more than 
£100,000, and becoming himself only its principal salaried 
manager. 

The carefully-drafted statutes of this foundation differ 
from those of Godin’s Familistére in (a) being marked by less 
“‘ paternalism ” as regards the worker’s home life, which is 
not made “ associative’; and (b) the large place assigned 
to the promotion of public objects, notably science and 
University education. The Karl Zeiss Institution resembles 
the Godin Familistére in (x) its form of a co-operative society 
to which successive generations of operatives are admitted ; 
(y) the elaborate provisions made for its durability, each 
generation having only a limited power and interest ; and (z) 
the hierarchical and even bureaucratic organisation of the 
administration. 

The managing authority is the committee of heads of 
departments, one of whom is chosen as general manager. 
They appoint all the principal officers—thus incidentally 
renewing themselves by co-option—and they decide on the 
disposition of the surplus funds, after payment of the shares 
allotted to the staff, but are not themselves entitled to any 
such share. Thus, the supreme managers draw only salaries, 
which are made dependent on the average gross returns of 
the business, but which do not participate in the net profits, 
and which are never to exceed ten times the amount of an 
ordinary workman’s wage (which is about £100 a year.) 
All the workers below these heads of departments are paid 
according to grades, by time or by piece, subject to a pre- 
scribed minimum which is never to be reduced; and it is 
this staff of employees who receive among themselves the 
ultimate net profits, after the governing committee has made 
all the prescribed allocations, including interest at 4 per cent. 
on the outstanding borrowed capital only, not on any 
nominal capital value, an adequate reserve fund out of which 
losses are to be met, and the provision designed for various 
publie objects. A public officer of the Grand Duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar is charged to see that the statutes are observed, 
and that the objects of the foundation are not departed from. 

Abbé never regarded the admission of the workers to a 
share in the profits and to participation in the control as 
solving all the problems of labour. He set himself to work 
out experimentally the conditions of the labour contract 
on the assumption that all the human beings concerned had 
a right to equal consideration. Thus, the hours of labour, 
originally twelve per day, were reduced by Abbé, in 1875, to 
nine; and in 1900, after the adoption of the Eight Hours 
Day in the British Government workshops, to eight per 
day. The works are closed for twelve days at the Christmas 
and other holidays; and also on the Ist of May (Abbé said 
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in memory of the coming into force on Ist of May, 1848, of 
the English Ten Hours Act, but his social democratic 
workmen declare that it is for “‘ Labour Day”); but wages 
are paid without intermission ; whilst every workman is 
allowed, in addition, to take up to a fortnight’s holiday, for 
one week of which he is paid. The factory is made not only 
as healthy but also as beautiful as possible. Baths are 
available gratuitously, and may be taken at any time during 
the working hours, the time thus spent being made up any 
time during the week. Non-alcoholic refreshments may be 
had at all times at cost price. Recreation grounds are 
provided for the operatives and their families. Medical 
treatment and hygienic advice are available gratuitously 
for everyone. The Institution leaves every workman free 
to live his own life, and for this reason Abbé preferred not 
to build houses for his operatives. But the Institution 
makes complete provision, excluding all Government aid, 
for sickness, accident, disablement and old age. After 
six months’ probation, every workman engaged is guaranteed 
constant employment, and cannot be dismissed except for 
grave misconduct—this as a matter of legal right, enforcable 
in the Courts of Law, the compensation for wrongful dis- 
missal being fixed at one-sixth of the sum of wages paid 
since the beginning of service. Insurance funds, towards 
which the workers pay only a small weekly premium, provide 
benefits in case of sickness of the worker or any member of 
his family ; for the confinement of his wife ; for the burial 
of the worker or any member of his family ; and for a pension 
in proportion to wages in case of disablement or at sixty- 
five years of age, and even for a pension for his widow, 
with additions for orphans. 

Specially remarkable is the provision made by Abbé that 
a portion of the surplus profits should be devoted to the 
promotion of science, to the development of the University 
of Jena, and to the benefit of the town of Jena. Under this 
provision the University has gained, in new professorships 
and additional laboratories, etc., nearly a quarter of a 
million sterling; and the town has been provided with a 
splendidly-equipped “* People’s Hall ’’—free library, a com- 
mercial school, a beautiful music hall and a whole range of 
rooms for lectures and meetings. 

The Karl Zeiss Stiftung represents, in our opinion, so far 
as enterprise on a large scale is concerned, the most elabo- 
rately perfected industrial organisation, from the standpoint 
of the public welfare and of the employee as wage-earner, 
that the world has yet seen. Of special significance for us— 
to be considered again in Part III. of this Report—is 
therefore Abbé’s recognition that even the admission 
of the wage-carners to a beneficent partnership docs 
not suffice to maintain the position of the manual 
working producers against the pressure or the constraint, 
unconsciously exercised by the consumers, and by the 
industrial bureaucracy which becomes, in effect, the agent 
of the consumer. The manual working producers, even in 
the most benevolent industrial republic, need to have their 
own separate organisation. A ‘“ Workers’ Board,” now 
over a hundred in number, was established by Abbé in 1896, 
the members of which are elected annually by ballot by all 
the operatives over 18 years of age. This board elects an 
executive of seven members, which has a right of appeal 
to the governing committee in all the arrangements of the 
business which in any way affect the operatives. The right 
to be heard, and the perfect freedom of speech allowed, is 
said to have proved of the greatest advantage ; and although 
the final decision rests with the governing committee, it 
has seldom failed to be modified by the representations 
made by the Workers’ Board. 

These four examples of a more or less complete “ trans- 
formation of capital”? may conceivably be the leaders of a 


series of experiments on similar lines. We have to note— 
apparently as conditions of their industrial success—(a) 
that the constitutions are fixed with some permanence, so 
that, however “‘ democratic ’’ may be their spirit, any one 
generation of employees has but little control; (b) that the 
constitutions are elaborately hierarchical in character, 
without a trace of identity of function, rotation of office or 
equality of power ; (c) that practically no use is made of the 
mass vote, and no power given to a general meeting; and 
(d) that elaborate provision is made for continuity of policy, 
reserve funds and arrangements for future needs, outside 
the control of the employees for the time being. 


CHAPTER X. 
Tue SUGGESTIONS OF SYNDICALISM.* 


We cannot conclude this survey of actual experiments 
without reference to an idea more revolutionary than that 
of the Self-governing Workshop, but one not yet put to the 
test of trial. Syndicalism suggests claims and aspirations, 
a social theory and ideal, rather than any concrete proposal, 
and is therefore difficult to describe or appraise. Like all 
new social theories and ideals, it has been persistently 
misunderstood and misrepresented. One common mis- 
representation is to connect Syndicalism with the ideal of 
the Self-governing Workshop. In place of the impracticable 
suggestion of the control of industry by isolated Associations 
of Producers, Syndicalists demand that the powers of the 
Trade Unions shall be gradually expanded into a complete 
control over production. 

In the third part of the Report we shall deal with the 
effect of the Syndicalists and the Syndicalist movement 
upon Trade Unionism, an effect that has manifested itself 
in an increasing tendency to substitute, for the old tactics of 
merely resisting oppression, or seeking to obtain better 
conditions under the existing methods of capitalist pro- 
duction, a demand that the management of the workers’ own 
industrial lives should rest in the hands of the workers 


* There is at present no book conveying at all satisfactorily the 
whole ground of Syndicalist theory and practice. The literature 
deals mainly with the French Labour movement, and with the ideas 
of the intellectuals who support it. By far the best account of the 
French movement is Louis Levine’s The Labour Movement in France, 
and this may be carefully supplemented, especially on the theoretical 
side, by J. A. Estey’s Revolutionary Syndicalism. Readers of French 
should consult Paul Louis, Histoire du Movement Syndical en France, 
and A. Zevaes, Le Syndicalisme Contemporain. The more theoretical 
aspect should be studied in Georges Sorel, Réflexions sur la Violence 
and La Décomposition du Marxisme, both of which are now being 
translated ; and in Hubert Lagardelle, Le Socialisme Ouvrier. E. Pouget, 
La C.G.T.; V. Griffuelhes, Voyage Revolutionnaire ; and L. Jouhaux, 
La C.G.T., are useful small volumes. E. Pataud and E. Pouget’s 
Syndicalist romance, Comment nous ferons la Révolution, has been 
translated into English as Syndicalism and the Co-operative Common- 
wealth. E. Pelloutier, Histoire des Bourses du Travail, is also essential 
to the understanding of the French movement, of which J. H. Harley's 
sixpenny Syndicalism gives a fair account. A. D. Lewis's Syndi- 
dicalism and the General Strike covers Germany and Italy as well as 
France. American Syndicalism is best studied in L. Levine's article 
in the Polilical Science Quarterly (October, 1913); see also the work 
entitled American Syndicalism by J. G. Brooks, which needs to be 
corrected by such books as W. D. Haywood and Frank Bohn’s Indus- 
trial Socialism and W. English Wallings’ Socialism as itis. As regards 
the English Syndicalists, see the series of pamphlets by Tom Mann, 
published by the Industrial Syndicalist Education League in 1910-11, 
the pamphlet entitled The Miners’ Next Step, and the monthly perio- 
dicals The Syndicalist and Solidarity, the latter being the organ of the 
Industrial Democracy League. For earlier phases of the idea in 
English thought and action, see Anton Menger’s Right to the Full 
Product of Labour, with introduction by Professor H. 5S. Foxwell ; and 
Max Beer's exhaustive Geschichte des Socialismus in England. We 
may refer also to the shilling volume Syndicalism, by J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, M.P.; to The World of Labour, by G. D. H. Cole, which will 
be found useful throughout ; and to a twopenny pamphlet by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb entitled What Syndicalism Means. 
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themselves, and that they must therefore be admitted to 
full partnership in the control of industry.* 

Those who call themselves Syndicalists, like Socialists 
and the adherents of all other creeds, naturally differ among 
themselves in the details of their Utopias. Most of them 
seem to contemplate the falling into disuse, along with the 
present capitalist ownership of the instruments of produc- 
tion, of the whole organisation of the State as we know it, 
because, as they say, being based on geographical con- 
stituencies, it groups persons together in heterogeneous 
masses without the nexus of common vocational interest. 
They look forward, as a rule, to the substitution, for all 
purposes of industrial and Governmental organisation, of 
a supreme vocational assembly, composed of delegates from 
the National Trade Unions in the several industries, and 
from the local Trades Councils, which, in their turn, will group 
together the organised workers in each district. Other 
Syndicalists would retain geographical constituencies of 
inhabitants as the basis of a central and local Government 
confined to what may be called social purposes, whilst the 
whole management of industry would be entrusted to 
National Trade Unions and local Trades Councils. If we con- 
fine our enquiry to the internal management of industry in 
this proposed Republic of Producers, the answers are 
naturally equally diverse. Some Syndicalists seem to contem- 
plate what we can only term a bureaucratic control of each 
industry from a National Trade Union office, continually 
advised by a central statistical bureau, which shall keep all 
the Trade Unions informed as to how much of each com- 
modity is from day to day required, and of what kind, and 
exactly when and where. Others favour a decentralised 
administration, under which, in each locality, the repre- 
sentatives of the different local branches of the Trade 
Unions, meeting in a sort of Trades Council, will decide what 
is to be locally produced. There are also a few Anarchist 
Communists, who have been drawn into the Syndi- 
calist Movement because they agree with it in objecting 
to “Government from Above”: these would dispense 
with any organisation by trades or localities whatsoever. 
They bring us back, in fact, to the Self-governing Workshop. 
“In the future society,” we are told by one Syndicalist, 
“the shop organisations will be perfectly autonomous, 
each automatically regulating its own affairs, and requiring 
no interference from without.” This latter type of Syndi- 
valism needs no further notice from us. The Syndicalism 
that we have here to consider accepts and desires to achieve 
the producers’ control of industry and, indeed, of society, 
by means of a reorganised Trade Unionism. 

The definitely recognisable Syndicalist ideal, a society 
made up solely of Associations of Producers, is associated 
with an equally distinctive method of achievement, the 
“General Expropriatory Strike.” Syndicalists regard the 
attempts to set up Self-governing Workshops against the 
competition of capitalists unconcerned with the maintenance 
of civilised life among their employees, as foredoomed to 
failure, and as having nothing to do with Syndicalism. 
Further, Syndicalists consider it to be impossible for the 
manual workers to obtain possession of the political power 
and machinery of the State, any connection with which, as 
a decaying structure, they tend to regard as essentially 
corrupting and undesirable. Instead, they lay stress on 
the importance of “ direct ’ (though not necessarily violent) 
action by the manual workers themselves, who, acting 
independently of any third party, are gradually, by successive 
encroachments, to oust the possessing class from the contro! 


*In Part III. we shall consider also that form of partnership in the 
control of industry which has been lately put forward by The New 
Age under the title of ** Guild Socialism.” 


of industry; accomplishing this, if need be, by perpetual 
warfare and sabotage, culminating in the “ General Expro- 
priatory Strike,”’ which will be in itself the Social Revolution, 
They realise, however, that this General Expropriatory 
Strike cannot come until the process of gradual encroach- 
ment has fitted the various sections of workers for “ taking 
over”? and successfully conducting the whole industrial] 
process. “ The General Strike,” they say, “ is realised every 
day”; it is not a catastrophic event to happen in the dim 
future ; it is an ideal that is being realised in every victory 
won by the working class. This intimate combination of a 
particular idea with a particular method of achieving it is, 
we think, more logical than at first sight appears. If it 
be desired that the miners should control the mines, and the 
railwaymen the railways, it is clear that each of these groups 
of workers will have so to strengthen its own particular 
organisation, both in knowledge and in power, as to be in a 
position actually to demand control, whether from the present 
employers in its particular industry or from the community 
as a whole. 

We shall have to give consideration, in the third part of 
this Report, to these theories of Syndicalist organisation, in 
so far as they reflect and illustrate all the problems of Trade 
Union organisation—how to combine, for instance, a common 
policy for the trade as a whole with the sense of freedom and 
initiative given by local or sectional autonomy. 

We have no desire to criticise here the forecasts of the 
future made by revolutionary Syndicalists, if only because 
criticism of creeds not yet embodied in any social structure 
is outside the scope of this present examination of actual 
experiments. The Syndicalist idea concerns us here, in 
that it pushes to the furthest point the conception that lics 
at the base of all the attempts to place the management and 
control of industry in the hands of associations of pro- 
ducers. It brings us definitely face to face with the fact, 
which has been usually evaded or slurred over, of the funda- 
mental difference between the interests of the citizen as 
producer and consumer respectively. Apart from all sorts 
of practical difficulties in the organisation of a Syndicalist 
community, we have to ask of it, as of every Association of 
Producers: What is to secure that each section of producers 
will produce what the community needs when, where, and 
in such quantities as it is needed ? What, moreover, is to 
prevent each section of producers from exacting, in return 
for its product, just what monopoly price it chooses ? 

The first answer of the Syndicalist is always to declare 
that, in any properly regulated society, everyone would be a 
producer. But this gives us no solution. Even if we could 
assume that every member of the community was a producer 
of material commodities as well as a consumer, he would 
not, at any moment, or in respect of any one commodity, 
be interested equally in production and consumption. He 
would, at all times, and with regard to all issues, be con- 
cerned more as a producer than as a consumer, or more as a 
consumer than as a producer. Moreover, in no human 
society that we can imagine is there more than a minority 
of the population—practically only about a third of the 
whole—actually engaged in the production of exchangeable 
services and commodities, even if we include the large 
numbers of persons of both sexes engaged in the production 
of services and commodities other than material—e.g.. 
doctors, teachers, artists, etc.—all of whom, the Syndicalists 
assert, might be organised vocationally. In every human 
society the children and the aged, the sick and the mentally 
deficient, the nursing-mothers and the infants—all of whom 
are, of course, consumers—outnumber the actual workers 
by about two to one. Moreover, the man or woman ¢m- 
ployed productively spends, even in adult life, only about 
a third of the day in producing, and that only on five or six 
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days of the week, whilst his interests as consumer extend over 
the whole twenty-four hours of every day in the year. 
Finally, it is to be noted that the producers find themselves 
always, with regard to any particular commodity, in a very 
small minority as compared with consumers. For cach 
person produces only a single kind of commodity, whilst 
the consumers, whether or not they produce, consume a 
large number of different commodities. The Syndicalists 
may justly urge that the interest of every individual pro- 
ducer in the conditions of his own industry is immeasurably 
greater than that of the consumer of any single commodity— 
his life is more vitally influenced, for better or worse, by the 
circumstances under which he produces, than the consumer 
of his commodity is influenced by the price of it. But it 
remains true that, in any committee or assembly repre- 
senting the whole community, local or national, the repre- 
sentatives of the producers, say, of boots would find them- 
selves face to face with all the rest of the assembly, all 
being consumers of boots. We cannot, in short, in this way 
escape the divergence of interest between producers and 
consumers. 

A few Syndicalists, or rather Anarchists, who have taken 
up with Syndicalism, avoid the above difficulties by declaring 
for a free and voluntary Communism, in which each person 
will produce what he likes, when and how he thinks fit ; and 
each consumer will take from the heap whatever he chooses. 
This affords us no plan of organising or controlling industry. 
Other Syndicalists imagine that the committees of the Unions 
will control and direct the productive work of their own 
members, without taking into account the requirements or 
desires of the consumers at all, the price or exchange value 
of the commodities being in some way automatically deter- 
mined, probably on the basis of the hours of labour spent in 
their production, though whether this would be the actual 
time given by the particular producer to a particular article, 
or the average time so spent, or the “ socially necessary ”’ 
time required to produce the requisite number of articles 
of each kind, is left undetermined. On this view all the 
difficulties of adjusting supply with demand are ignored. 
The Syndicalists reply, however, that the Committees of 
Producers would direct the production in accordance with 
the instructions of the Central Statistical Bureau. This 
suggestion is, to us, one of extreme significance, and brings 
out the very point that we have been labouring to express. 
For, as the Syndicalists themselves recognise, the Central 
Statistical Bureau, however constituted, and by whomsoever 
appointed, would necessarily have to take into account, in 
its function of ascertaining—a process which necessarily in- 
volves coming to a decision—and notifying the requirements 
of the community, not those only of the several sections of 
producers, but those also of all the consumers who are not 
included in these sections. Thus, whatever might have 
been the object or intention of forming the Central Statis- 
tical Bureau, it would, in a Syndicalist community, in- 
evitably come to represent, and to uphold, as against the 
producers, the interests of all the citizens, whether pro- 
ducing or not, in their capacity of consumers. And, as it is 
laid down that the advice or warning of this Central 
Statistical Bureau—which cannot be other than the decision 
which it has come to on the figures—would be acted on by 
the directing Committees of Producers, local or national, 
the Bureau would come to possess great authority in the 
community, and would, we suggest, be at least as powerful 
in the control of industry as the committees organised solely 
on the basis of production. 

The Syndicalist escape from the dilemma involves, in 
short, the removal of a certain part of the control of industry 
from the hands of Associations of Producers to those of an 


open or covert organisation of consumers. And thus we 
are brought, in a community organised avowedly on the 
sole basis of Associations of Producers, to the necessary 
existence of a dual authority, representing the whole com- 
munity of consumers as well as the several sections of 
producers—brought, in fact, face to face with the organised 
partnership between producers and consumers which will 
form the subject of the third part of this Report. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS WITH REGARD TO Part I. 
(Associations of Producers.) 


[These conclusions, which should be read eventually in con- 
junction with those appended to Parts II. and III. of this 
Report, must be understood as applying only to manufac- 
turing and mining industry, and the distributive trade, in 
communities as large and densely populated as Great 
Britain. They do not necessarily apply to agriculture or 
the preparation and marketing of agricultural products ; 
nor to small and primitive communities. ] 


Individual Production. 


That, whilst in particular cases the independent individual 
producer (such as the jobbing handicraftsman serving the 
private customer) may continue to find a living, even in the 
most completely Socialist State, a reversion to individual 
production affords, for the most part, so far as manufac- 
turing industry is concerned, no practicable way of escaping 
economic subjection ; and experience does not indicate any 
form of Co-operative Union of Individual Producers, or any 
analogue of the Medizval Guild by which the technical and 
economic disadvantages of independent individual produc- 
tion can be effectively overcome. 

That where individual producers continue to exist in 
manufacturing or distributive industries they are practically 
always marked by two features, which, if not carefully dealt 
with, produce, in the worst cases, actual social discase— 
namely, extreme hazard of livelihood, leading from time to 
time to actual falling below the standard of life, and small 
mastership, leading to “ sweating’? of members of the 
family and of other subordinate workers taken on as wage- 
earners. These evils, unlike the economic and technical 
inefficiency of individual production, might, however, con- 
ceivably be prevented by some sort of union among the 
individual producers, by some analogue of the Medizval 
Guild, having a common fund and making regulations to 
enforce the prescribed national minimum standard of life. 


The Self-governing Workshop. 


That the simplest form of combination of producers to 
carry on manufacturing industry—namely the Self-governing 
Workshop—appears to promise, in its purest form, extremely 
attractive conditions of work, uniting personal dignity, 
security, a sense of comradeship, and mutual kindly con- 
sideration. 

That the Self-governing Workshop is, however, proved by 
universal experience to be inapplicable to any industrial 
undertakings on a large scale, and therefore affords us no 
plan of organisation for the great mass of modern industry. 

That even in the industrial enterprises that can be carried 
on in a small way, the Self-governing Workshop, where the 
workers enjoy absolute autonomy, is proved by long and 
varied experience to be, in all but very exceptional cases, 
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neither stable nor, so long as it endures, economically 
efficient, and that where any commercial success has been 
attained it will be found that it has been gained with a close 
market, nearly always the partially tied market of the 
Associations of Consumers. 

That the most obvious defect of nearly all the Self- 
governing Workshops of which we have records, in France 
no less than in Great Britain—namely, the difficulty of 
securing discipline and efficient management when the 
manager is himself subject to those whom he has to direct— 
may not be for all time inevitable, though at present almost 
invariably disastrous ; yet we can imagine that there may one 
day be groups of people among whom there will be sufficient 
intelligence, mutual forbearance and, so to speak, “ club- 
ability,” to enable them to form Self-governing Workshops 
both as efficient and as well disciplined as autocratically 
controlled establishments. 

That, although Self-governing Workshops have often 
suffered from an insufficient supply of capital, this dis- 
advantage might be overcome by saving and borrowing ; 
but that whenever the original members find themselves in 
possession of a growing and financially successful business 
the temptation to take on additional workers, merely as 
Wage-cearners and not as partners, has nearly always proved 
irresistible ; so that the enterprise becomes, in the great 
majority of instances, nothing more than a little partnership 
of small masters, exploiting subordinate wage labour, often 
that of women or casual hands—in fact, in the worst cases, 
“* sweating.” 

That the Self-governing Workshops have all been notice- 
able, more or less, for the slowness and reluctance with 
which they have reacted to any industrial change: the 
workers are biassed in favour of a continuance of that to 
which their hands have become adapted ; they are slow to 
introduce new processes, slow to adopt new inventions, slow 
to instal machinery, slow in altering designs and patterns, 
and particularly slow to recognise the coming in of some 
alternative to their own commodity—all this, whilst resulting 
from a laudable desire to protect the amenity and livelihood 
of the producer, amounting to a loss to the community as a 
whole in its interests as consumer. 

That the gravest, and apparently the most insuperable, 
drawback of the Self-governing Workshop, as a form of 
industrial organisation, is that the manual working pro- 
ducers, just because they have specialised as manual working 
producers, have no intimate or accurate knowledge of the 
market for which they have to produce; they are not in 
direct contact with the consumer of their commodity ; they 
do not recognise his desires or caprices ; they are unable to 
foresee what he will prefer—hence they are always finding 
themselves unable to dispose of their wares. 

That the Self-governing Workshops are inevitably driven 
to compete for custom, not only with the capitalist manu- 
facturer and with the productive departments of the Associa- 
tions of Consumers, but also among themselves; and this 
competition among different units of Associations of Pro- 
ducers frequently leads, in fact, to the workers not merely 
failing to make profits, but also to their having to forego 
some of their wages, in order to make up losses, and thus 
to the degradation of their own standard of life and to their 
undercutting other enterprises paying the standard rate. 

That the Self-governing Workshops are accordingly of 
significance, not as affording any promising form of industrial 
organisation, or, indeed, so far as the great industry is 
concerned, any practicable alternative, but as bringing to 
notice features in the factory worker’s position which are of 
importance in the consideration of any future type—we 
see the Self-governing Workshops, for instance, in the best 


cases giving to the weekly wage-earners a security of tenure 
which is as valuable to him as it is to the Civil Servant; we 
see them resisting the illegitimate substitution of juveniles 
for adults; we have to respect the dignity and humane 
consideration with which they treat the workmen grown 
elderly in their service; we note with appreciation the 
consideration for the workers to be displaced that they 
show with regard to the introduction of new processes or 
additional machines; above all, they enforce the lesson 
that the utmost possible perfection or cheapness of produc- 
tion is not the only thing to be aimed at; and that the 
regard which they show for human well-being, self-respect, 
an agreeable social atmosphere, the absence of constant 
“drive ” and over-fatigue, and the real independence and 
self-direction of the manual worker are elements as essential 
in the industrial organisation of the future as the fullest 
satisfaction of the desires of the consumers. 


Labour Copartnership. 


That in the instability of the Self-governing Workshop 
form there is a tendency for it to pass into mere ownership 
of the greater part of the capital by outside capitalists who 
are non-workers, and, so far as concerns a large proportion 
of those employed, into mere wage-earning by workers who 
are not shareholding members; and when this is the case 
the fact that the wage-earners are accorded a share in the 
“ profits,” and may even elect one or two representatives 
on the managing committee, does not suffice to redeem the 
manual workers from the economic subjection and penury 
involved in the capitalist system. 


Dependents on Associations of Consumers. 


That the Self-governing Workshop may, however, depart 
from its autonomous form in another direction; and the 
Association of Producers may enter into close relations with 
one or more Associations of Consumers—either, as in France 
and Italy, with Municipalities or State Departments; or, 
as in Great Britain, Belgium and Germany, with groups or 
local Federations of Co-operative Societies—and that in this 
way it seems to overcome some of the characteristic draw- 
backs of its own form of organisation. 


The Productives and the Stores. 


That, in England in particular, those Associations of 
Producers which have entered into the closest relations with 
Associations of Consumers (the Co-operative Stores), without 
necessarily losing the special amenity and security of their 
workshop life, have, from a business standpoint, proved the 
most successful—the Associations of Consumers supplying 
not only capital, business ability on the managing committee 
and the necessary outside support for the manager, but also 
the indispensable knowledge of what the consumers desire, 
and, in effect, an assured market. 


Failure to Settle the Basis of Price. 


That all forms of Associations of Producers, so long as 
they are autonomous, have the characteristic drawback, 
when considered as the basis of organisation of the nation’s 
industry, that they afford no means of determining the 
price or exchange value of their product ; and that this price 
has either to be fixed by competition among themselves for 
the consumer’s custom, leading to a degradation of the 
standard of life and the evils of “ sweating” or else to 
monopoly and extortion. 
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Trade Unions in Industry. 


That the attempts of Trade Unions to engage in industry 
have been uniformly and invariably financially unsuccessful, 
and that no encouragement should be given to any Trade 
Union to find any capital for industrial enterprises, whether 
under its own control or by Self-governing Workshops or 
what is usually styled co-operative production. 


Working Class Shareholding in Joint-Stock Companies. 


That whilst Joint-Stock Companies having shares of small 
amount, or the offer of shares in such companies to be paid 
for by instalments, may afford convenient, though risky and 
speculative, investments for the savings of individual work- 
men, there is no advantage, whilst there are many drawbacks 
in the wage-earners employed in any particular enterprise 
investing their savings in that enterprise, and they should 
be advised against such investments. 


Profit-sharing and Copartnership. 


That no schemes of profit-sharing, or the sale of shares to 
employees, or permission to them to have representatives on 
the board of directors—philanthropic in intention though 
some of them may be—avail to rescue the manual workers 
from the penury and economic subjection incident to the 
capitalist system ; that no such scheme ought for a moment 
to be entertained which, by causing the workers to abandon 
Trade Unionism, to forego the right to strike, or to enter 
into long-term agreements terminating at different dates, 
places them at the employer’s mercy ; that even the best of 
profit-sharing schemes have proved to offer the employees 
advantages which are largely delusive, and have the draw- 
back of militating against the maintenance of an effective 
standard of life for the trade as a whole; and that there are 
some schemes of profit-sharing, put forward as philanthropic, 
which, in their absence of security against the arbitrary 
fixing of nominal capital on which interest is charged, in 
their failure to set any legal limit to the salaries awarded to 
themselves by the directors and managers, and in their lack 
of any restriction as to the sum that may be taken out of 
profits for depreciation and reserves, amount actually to 
traps, if not even to fraudulent traps, to catch the unwary 
workman who is nominally admitted as a partner. 


Transfers of Businesses. 


That, whilst it is always possible, as a few instances have 
shown, for individual capitalists to endow their employees, 
by gift or bequest, with the capital value of their enterprises, 
and by carefully planned constitutions to set going hier- 
archical communities of workers who combine ownership 
with wage-earning, these acts of exceptional generosity do 
nothing to raise the conditions of the wage-carning class as 
a whole, and whilst they may afford valuable hints for the 
improvement of workshop conditions, they do not furnish 
any basis for the better organisation of the nation’s industry. 


Syndicalism. 


That the projects and aspirations included under the title 
“Syndicalism ” cannot be regarded as developments of 
“the Sclf-governing Workshop,” or of any of the Associa- 
tions of Producers that we have been considering. As 
developments of Trade Unionism they will have to be dealt 
with in Part III. of our Report, when their contributions to 
the problem, and notably the service they have rendered in 
bringing vividly before us the claim of the Producers to the 


control of their own working lives, will demand recognition. 
In this part of the Report we are concerned only with such 
light as the Syndicalist ideal may throw upon any possible 
social organisation based upon Associations of Producers. 
In this connection it is instructive to note that even the 
ideal community of the Syndicalists, with administration 
entirely based upon the Producers, in a society in which 
every healthy adult is a producer, whilst it leaves unsolved 
the problem of the ratios at which the several services and 
commodities would be exchanged, finds it necessary to evoke 
for the calculation of what should be produced a special 
organ (“ Central Statistical Bureau ”’) charged to ascertain 
the needs, and thus to represent the desires, of the whole 
community of consumers, as consumers, including all the 
non-producers, This attempt at a solution on the part of 
the Syndicalists is, in fact, an admission of the existence of 
the divergence of interests between any one section of 
producers and the rest of the community, and of the necessity 
in the industrial democracy of the future for a partnership 
between the Producer and the Consumer. 


A Dual Control Indispensable. 


That the lesson to be drawn from the whole experience of 
Associations of Producers in all their varieties, in all the dif- 
ferent countries in which they have been tried, is that the 
Self-governing Workshop with all its derivatives, whatever 
may be its attractiveness to the manual worker, does not 
afford, alone and by itself, in mining or manufacturing 
industry, a practicable basis of organisation; but that it 
may suggest a valuable element—perhaps even an indis- 
pensable element—in conjunction with some form of Associa- 
tion of Consumers, voluntary, municipal or State, in a dual 
or more complex organisation of the nation’s industry, to 
be considered in Part III. of this Report. 
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oo 14. Supplement on the Present Working of the 
National Insurance Act. 
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April 4. Blue Book Supplement. 
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FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 


“Light, more Light,” has always been the motto 
of the Fabian Society. For the last thirty years 
it has been issuing pamphlets and reports giving 
detailed information on social, economic, and political 
questions. A draft of one of its latest productions, 
the Report of the Committee on Land and Rural 
Problems, was published as a Supplement to THE 
NEW STATESMAN of August 2nd. 


In order to systematise and extend such investiga- 
tions, a special FABIAN RESEARCH DEPART- 
MENT was established in 1911, with staff and funds 
devoted exclusively to this work. The first subject 
undertaken was a study of all the alternatives to the 
Capitalist Control of Industry. A large committee 
set itself to inquire into Co-operative Production and 
Distribution ; into Profit-sharing and Co-partnership ; 
into the State and Municipal administration of 
industry; and into Trade Unionism. Valuable 
material has been obtained, throwing new light on 
the rapidly growing “Co-operation of the Store and 
the Wholesale” of the North of England, Germany, 
Denmark, and Switzerland, and on the development 
of governmental enterprise. The Committee has also 
made an investigation into Trade Union organisation 
in Great Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium; 
and into Syndicalism and “ Industrial Unionism.” 
This material is now being used by the several sub- 
committees in the preparation of a Report, which will 
not be published in book form until next Autumn. 


The next subject to be taken in hand was Industrial 
Insurance, in its widest sense. The Committee 
formed io undertake this new investigation includes 
Friendly Society and Trade Union members. Its 
Interim Report on the Working of the Insurance Act 
will appear as a Supplement of THE NEw STATESMAN 
for March 14th. 


Investigation of this kind is necessarily costly. A 
large amount of voluntary work has been done, but 
the expenses for postage, printing, office and actual 
travelling are considerable, whilst some paid investi- 
gators and clerks are indispensable. Just as no part 
of the receipts of the Fabian Research Department 
go towards any other work of the Fabian Society, so 
the Department can make no call on the Society’ 
funds. It is entirely dependent on the work and 
subscriptions of its own members, and on the sub- 
scriptions and donations made to it by those persons 
of all shades of opinion who sympathise with Social 
Research. 


To such persons this appeal for donations, Jarge or 
small, is confidently addressed. Theamount required 


for the work in view during the ensuing year is at 
least £500. 


Any further particulars will be given, and donations 
of any sum, however small, will be gratefully 
acknowledged, by Mrs. Sidney Webb, 41 ee 
Road, Westminster Embankment, London, S.W. : 
by the Secretary, Fabian Research Gecciaees 
(Mr. W. Mellor), 37 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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